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>" 


To Combat 
Youth Delinquency 


250 New Chapels 


Sabbath 
Observance Day 


Rally Day 
September 28 


September 28- 
October 4 


To Hear Reports 
on Summer Work 


And on the 
College Campus 


Activities for 


Young Adults 


Watch 
Sailing Dates 













Sunday School Enlargement Campaign—In view of the distressing 
spiritual needs of children and youth in the South, as revealed by crime 
and juvenile delinquency reports from nearly every Southern community, 
church sessions are urged to take every possible step to lead congregations 
into an aggressive Sunday School Enlargement Campaign as one of our 
Church’s most constructive contributions to the solution of this national 
youth problem. Write to the Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia, for further information. 


Presbyterian Program of Progress—One of the objectives of the Presby- 
terian Program of Progress is the establishment of 250 new chapels each 
year for the five years of the campaign. A survey is essential first. September 
is designated as Religious Education Month. Why not make a survey and 
organize a chapel, an outpost Sunday school, a new place of worship? 


Our General Assembly has designated Sunday, September 21, as Sabbath 
Observance Day. 


Rally Day—Great emphasis is being placed on the observance of Rally 
Day this year. The Presbyterian Program of Progress has provided that 
the Executive Committee of Religious Education may seek $100,000 this 
year, or $500,000 in five years over and above the usual Rally Day offering 
for expansion of its work. Write to this Executive Committee (Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia) for Rally Day materials. 


Religious Education Week—A special program, “Our Congregation’s 
Share in Building for Tomorrow,” by Joe Garrison, has been prepared for 
use by every church during this week, either as a Sunday night program or 
as a special family night observance, setting forth the urgent necessity of 
a strong teaching program in every congregation if our Presbyterian 
Church is to match in our day the tremendous secular pressure upon our 
children, our youth, and our Presbyterian homes. Copies of this program 
may be ordered from the Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 


Summer Conference Reports—September is a good time to hear re- 
ports from those who attended summer conferences this year. Every phase 
of the work of our Church was emphasized at the conferences, and a full 
report from delegates could prove educational for the entire congregation. 


Student Work—Write to Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, 309 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville 2, Kentucky, for literature if you are going to college, or if 
your sons or daughters are. Right contacts are important. 


Young Adult Work is one of the most active avenues of service in our 
churches today. Have your young adults organized? Write to Mr. Roy 
Hogrefe, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia, for information. 


Missionaries— Several missionaries, some of them going out for the first 
time, will be sailing to their posts this month. Your interest, your letters to 
them, and your prayers for them will be valuable in the weeks ahead. You 
may write to Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, D.D., Box 330, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, for further information about these missionaries. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


¢ Dr. Rycroft’s story of work 
among the Andean Indians. This 
is a co-operative work in which 
we are all interested. 


—_—_—_4—__—— 


* “Are They Growing Up in 
Christian Homes?” by Mrs. 
Moreland. It confronts parents 
with their responsibility for 
rearing children who can face 
the world of tomorrow. 


pcan lees 


« “No Dust on These Family 
Bibles.” Mrs. Landers shows us 
how to make the Bible live in 
family life. 


———__>—-—— 


¢ “Increasing Your Sunday 
School Attendance.” This article 
gives some help on one of the 
major Rally Day goals. 


— i sae — 


« “Some Convictions about 
Christian Education.” Dr. Miller 
points out the value of Church 
schools and the absolute neces- 
sity for supporting these insti- 
tutions. 


——_—_4—__— 


* “Men Are Dreaming” by Rev. 
S. B. Lapsley. Men in the South 
are dreaming dreams—economic 
dreams, industrial dreams. Some 
men are dreaming of “temples 
yet unraised.” 


a +> 


¢ The work of Highland and 
Stuart Robinson Schools as told 
by the superintendent, Mr. W. 
L. Cooper. It is a great work. 


ee eee 


¢ “Summertime Service.” It de- 
scribes a new and fine work 
carried on by the young people 
of our Church. 
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Roy LeCraw 
to Direct 
Program of 


Progress 


T. COL. ROY LeECRAW, Atlanta, a ruling 

elder in North Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

has been named director of the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress, which has begun to function 
under the supervision of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Stewardship. Dr. J. R. McCain, President otf 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, is chairman 
of that committee. 

Campaign headquarters have been set up in the 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Colonel LeCraw has been serving as campaign 
director for the Committee on War Relief, in a 
drive to raise $600,000 and six hundred thousand 
pounds of goods for war relief work in Europe and 
Asia, The Committee on War Relief voted to merge 
ils campaign with the Program of Progress and to 
release Colonel LeCraw in order that he might serve 
% director of the entire program. It was stated that 
the campaign of the War Relief Committee is not 
to be lost in the merger, but it will be continued 
throughout the five-year period, with its adopted 
slogan—“One Dollar and One Pound of Goods Per 
Member.” 


The Presbyterian Program of Progress calls for 
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the raising of $7,250,000 in five years for a program 
of Church expansion. The first objective in the 
movement will be greater emphasis on evangelism, 
religious education, Christian growth through the 
establishment of new churches, and expansion as 
the Church reaches out to the foreign fields. Fi- 
nancial goals are as follows: 


Foreign Missions, $4,000,000, to be raised next 
January. 

Assembly’s Home Missions, $1,500,000, to be 
raised at the rate of $300,000 a year for five 
years. 

Christian Education, $750,000, to be raised by 
increasing Assembly’s budget for benevolences. 

Religious Education, $500,000, to be raised 
through the Rally Day giving, and to start in 
September. 

Assembly’s Training School, $250,000. 

Negro Work, $250,000. 


Mr. LeCraw is completing his campaign organi- 
zation and expects to announce his staff soon. As- 
sembly, synod, and presbytery committees are being 
named. 
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the tomorrow of their children. Fear of the 

unknown is as old as man, but tomorrow has 
been newly added to the list of unknowns. The 
generations before us felt reasonably sure of the 
kind of world their children were to inherit. Its 
problems would be like those of other times, and 
the training to meet them could follow fixed 
patterns with reasonable assurance. But where is 
our assurance today? 

The average parent, being an ordinary layman, is 
left cold by the talk of specialists. The scientist talks 
of a new age before us; the sociologist, of a new 
order. The implications of an age of power, physi- 
cal and moral, frighten us because we see ourselves 
as untaught to manipulate that which we possess. If 
we who have built the world of today are not sure 
of ourselves within it, how can we teach our chil- 
dren to live in an uncharted tomorrow? 

Since the thing that we believe most surely 
about tomorrow is that it will be different from 
today, it would seem that the teaching of specific 


"T tte tom parents have a new worry—fear ot 


*Reprinted by permission from The Christian Home. 
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skills is of secondary importance. The most im- 
portant steps in training for tomorrow are in those 
things learned naturally in the home, from earliest 
childhood on—attitudes, relationships, balance, 
control—those things which make up Christian 
character itself. Character makes possible the right 
use of any power. Without it an “Open sesame!” 
formula works only to disaster. How can we be as- 
sured of that basic necessity in the lives of our 
children? 

Character is built, not taught. Attitudes are 
caught from those subtle influences that surround 
childhood, and their origin is often unknown. The 
home sets the stage for the awakening person. We 
who move upon it give him the cue to the behavior 
of a lifetime. Solemn and arresting thought! As new 
parents we quickly adjust ourselves to living with 
and for the child. Living before him is more difh- 
cult. It is also more important. He copies the actors 
about him and gives back to the world the re 
sponses that he learns. 


The writer once watched with amazement 4 
small child’s response to an abrupt changing of the 
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stage. Betty, at the age of fifteen months, came to 
the United States with her missionary parents. 
When they returned to the field a year later she 
spoke English fluently, but from then on heard it 
only from her parents. The strange jargon of the 
new world angered and contused her. For a period 
not longer than four weeks she said not a word to 
those about her. Suddenly, one day, she launched 
forth in the new tongue with a fluency and a 
vocabulary that her parents could only envy. They 
haa been obliged to learn the language. She had 
absorbed it. 

Not many of the impressions made upon a young 
personality give back the visible result of Betty’s 
language experience. Yet like the language, the 
impressions are suddenly and surely there. If we 
wish our children to live tomorrow as Christians we 
must furnish them the atmosphere today where they 
absorb the habits of Christian thinking and living. 
Are they growing up in Christian homes? 


The Christian home must depend upon Chris- 
lan parents. In the test of constant contact through 


twenty-four hours a day, to be a Christian parent 
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If we open for our children a new world of spiritual power, 


we need have no fear for their tomorrow. 


Are They Growing Up in 


Christian Homes? 


By HELEN HARDY MORELAND 


does not mean the keeping of any set of rules of 
religious conduct. Rather does it involve the whole 
gamut of attitudes and unstudied reactions that are 
our constant testing. The casual remark or a scrap 
of conversation which the child overhears can make 
or unmake hours of direct effortful teaching. These 
are the real tests of the Christian parent. 

It is because these unconscious reactions hold 
such an important place in making the atmosphere 
of the home that we need to take advantage of 
every opportunity in training for parenthood. The 
education of parents, like the education of youth, is 
designed to give training to meet a difficult situa- 
tion before it arises. When the time to act has 
come it is often too late to look for help. The 
immediate reaction goes down on the record for 
what it is worth. When a child comes into the 
home the mother turns to experts to learn how to 
care for his physical needs. That both parents 
should learn how to care for the mental and spiri- 
tual needs of the new member of the home is 
equally important. No two homes are alike, as no 
two persons are the same, but there are problems in 
human relationships common to all homes. All the 
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help that we as parents can receive from books, 
magazines, and study courses will still be not 
enough to take us to the goal of parenthood which 
we cherish. Yet no effort will go unrewarded. Our 
greatest responsibility in life—parenthood—de- 
serves the best that we can give of mind as well as 
of heart. 

“I was aware,” said a young mother, “that Mar- 
garet, aged four, and the third child, did not seem 
happy. But I told myself that perhaps she was not 
of a gay disposition. One day in a parent education 
study group, Miss N. described just such a child as 
Margaret, and suggested ways of leading him into 
a better emotional adjustment. One small idea, so 
simple that I hardly took it seriously, made a new 
child of Margaret and transformed our home. It 
alone was worth all the effort I have ever expended 
in learning how to be a mother.” 

One of the most constant tests of our skill in 
parenthood is in the guiding of the spirit of free- 
dom within the home. To be truly Christian the 
home becomes a place where ideas are freely ex- 
pressed, and where the child, with the help of more 
experienced minds, may arrive at the truth. The 
free exchange of ideas enables the child to acquire 
a balance in thinking. He is constantly receiving 
from the outside and from the radio inside the 
home the impact of ideas beyond his understanding. 
Every parent finds himself amazed at times by a 
glimpse into the thought world of his child. How 
much of that world remains forever unknown to us 
we cannot tell. But in this age of freedom and 
power, our ability to help him find balance and 
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Keystone View Company 


control will depend upon two things: his wanting 
to share his thought with us, and our accessibility. 
The very small child comes naturally to his parents 
with his ideas. If he receives a sympathetic response, 
and if the parent continues to be there, both in 
mind and body, the free exchange of ideas becomes 
a habit. ; 

“I told you something nice, and you just said, 
‘Uh-huh,’”’ is a serious danger signal. On the other 
hand, let us be grateful when he rushes into the 
room with, “Oh, Mother, guess what Miss Mary 
said!” 


The growing child’s thirst for knowledge is often 
a strain on our own mental attainments. He has to- 
day the access to knowledge of all kinds that is far 
beyond what his parents’ knew. Learn he will, 
whether with or without our guidance. The results 
of his learning will bring him true satisfaction only 
as we keep pace with his world and stand by to 
interpret its facts for him. When he is told on 
every hand that in his tomorrow “the sky is the 
limit,” what is our responsibility? 


The first responsibility lies in fostering an at 
mosphere of togetherness in the great adventure of 
learning. If we are not to be left behind, we shall 
need to keep pace with his growing knowledge of 
scientific and social facts. Intelligence -is necessary, 
ignorance is dangerous, and the world of knowledge 
is more open to us than it is to him. At one time 
or another he is sure to consider his parents old 
fogies. But he will recognize their sincere effort to 
keep up with his growing world. By growing with 
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nim they will be able to help him organize and 
evaluate each new experience. 

It is in the matter of evaluation that he needs 
his parents most. His situation in actual experience 
is like our own in those long-ago experiments in 
the school laboratory. We knew exactly what we 
had done, we could state the results accurately, but 
yhat was the conclusion to be drawn; Experiment, 
result, conclusion; the process repeats itself today 
in the laboratory of the home. As we work and 
learn with our children they turn naturally and 
gratefully to us for help in ending the experiment 
with its proper conclusion. 


A further responsibility of the home lies in the 
matter of controls. Our modern system has long 
since abandoned the policy of parental control of 
children for one of parental guidance. Guidance is 
certainly a necessity. In an age of power, however, 
guidance is not enough. Power must be controlled, 
if not by an outside authority, then by an inner 
force greater than itself. Along with his adventures 
in the world of power must the child understand 
and be able to use the principle of control. It can- 
not be taught in six easy lessons. Slowly, and by 
example as well as by precept, is it imparted in 
daily living within the home. If he lives in an 
atmosphere where uncontrolled emotional out- 
bursts are condoned, where he has someone else to 
make his decisions for him, where he is able to 
escape the consequences of his own behavior, where 
he finds someone to carry his burdens, how can he 


cultivate—or even desire—that self-control which is 
to be his defense in the world of tomorrow? 


Finally, the Christian home is one which places 
worship at the center of life. Even those who have 
small interest in religion say frankly that the need 
in present-day education is spiritual. We are seeing 
in our American life of today the result of training 
a generation with an overemphasis on mental and 
physical growth and a neglect of the spiritual. We 
need to take stock of our homes to understand what 
sort of spiritual growth they afford, not only for 
youth, but also for adults. Many a young mother, 
as the burden of motherhood settles upon her, 
neglects those habits of worship which once nour- 
ished her spirit. In the spiritual world more than 
in the physical, the sky is the only limit. Here again 
we must grow along with our children. It is not 
enough that we encourage them to form habits of 
private and public worship. We need to worship 
with them in the family group. Our daily living 
should be arranged so that we may participate with 
them in the opportunities afforded by the church 
for spiritual growth. 

Herein lies the hope for tomorrow’s children. 
The mind of man has released physical power be- 
yond our wildest imagination. But man has always 
within him the ability to be greater than the 
creation of his mind. The mind is only a part of 
him, and unless he so desires, it can never be greater 
than the whole. If we open for our children a new 
world of spiritual power, we need have no fear 
for their tomorrow. 





A Word About the 


War Relief Campaign Director 


questing money, clothing, food, and other aid. Some of these letters are 


M ‘ce letters are being 1eceived by Presbyterians from foreign countries, re- 


coming {rcm worthy people, but a great many of them are not. 
Dr. Vernon S$. Broyles, Chairman of Assembly’s Committee on War Relief, 
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announces that the office of the War Relief Campaign Director, Roy LeCraw, 
P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, Georgia, is prepared to check letters that are received by 
our members and report as to their merit. All of our members are therefore re- 
quested to forward such letters to Mr. LeCraw, who will make an individual re- 
port in each case. Dr. Broyles further announces that Mr. LeCraw also has indi- 
vidual names of qualified Protestant people in war-torn countries who need help 
and are worthy of it. Church World Service, of which our War Relief effort is a 
part, is dealing with thousands of people in war-torn lands, and for that reason is 
not extremely anxious to put our relief on an individual basis, but to any of our 
Presbyterians who desire a personal contact with a worthy family abroad and who 
particularly desire to personalize their giving, it can be said that Mr. LeCraw will 
furnish them names of worthy families if they communicate with him. 
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know who read the Bible with real pleasure 


Hix: many children and young people do you 
and understanding? 


I Can’t Understand the Bible 


George and Jim were to have charge of the wor- 
ship service for their junior high school department 
on Sunday morning and had come to church on 
Saturday to go through the service together. Jim 
read the Scripture passage to himself and then asked 
George if he would read it aloud. When he finished 
they looked at each other and Jim said, “I don’t 
get much sense out of that!” 

Just then they were joined by the department 
superintendent and they began to explain to her 
how they felt about the Bible passage. “Let me 
read it to you and see if I can make it mean some- 
thing to you,” she said. When she had finished, 
George said at once, “Now I see why we picked that 
the other day to fit into our theme for the service. 
It does mean something the way you read it.” 

Adult workers with Juniors, junior high, and 
even high school students often sense that the Bible 
is a book the young people open with some fear and 
reluctance. They read it hesitatingly and stumb- 
lingly because they have not been adequately intro- 
duced to the Bible. The church school can give 
some help, of course. However, the best place to 
learn to understand and love the Bible is in the 
home, when the family as a group reads and studies 
it as naturally as they read and discuss the latest 
juvenile books and current magazines. 






























































You Can Read, Can’t You? 


The first step in making the use of the Bible 
effective in the home, is that of having the parents 
themselves understand, read, and enjoy the Bible. 
A man and his wife were asked to teach a couse 
on the Bible to a class of Junior boys and girls. 
They hesitated a long while before they said that 
they would try. Immediately the best materials and 
textbooks were put into their hands. When the 
church-school superintendent went back into the 
home a few weeks later he found that the faces of 
both husband and wife glowed with joy and satis- 

































































1A limited number of copies of this article in leaflet form are 
available at 5 cents each from the Department of Adult Education, 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 

2Mrs. Philip C. Landers, Director of Religious Education, First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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We take the Bible as another possession that is ours as a matter of course, 


whereas it can never become a “possession” in the best sense until it becomes a part of ourselves, 








No Dust 
on These 


Family Bibles’ 


By ETHNA JONES LANDERS? 


faction as they said, “You don’t know how much 
you have done for us by asking us to teach this 
class. We have been thrilled to realize that we can 
understand the Bible and that we were right in the 
way we thought it ought to be interpreted. Now 
we can use the Bible honestly and happily at home 
with our own children as well as in the church- 
school class.” 

A second step should be in becoming familiar 
with the various Bible story books, translations, 
and editions. Select those that will prove to be most 
interesting and helpful for the various ages within 
your family group. If the children are small it 1s 
better for a father or mother to tell the stories, 
while reverently holding a copy of the Bible, rather 
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hay reading them from the Bible. If there are 
pictures in the Bible illustrating the story, the 
children may look at them while hearing the story. 
The three books by Mary Alice Jones, Tell Me 
About God, Tell Me About Jesus, and Tell Me 
About the Bible’, are almost a “must” in the smaller 
child’s library. As the children grow older such 
books as Through the Pible* by Theodora Wilson- 
Wilson, The Story of the Bible® by Walter Russell 
Bowie, and various popular “Children’s Bibles” 
can be used. 


There Is More Than One Version 


Through the use of some of these books, together 
with the Bible itself, we will be able to avoid such 
unhappv expericnces as Roger had last year. Roger 
had come home excited over the new Bible (King 
James Version) which had just been given him by 
the church upon his completion of the third grade. 
He tried to read from it each night just before 
going to sleep, but before long he became less and 
less interested and finally gave up completely. If his 
mother had helped him by reading another trans- 
lation aloud while he followed in his own new 
Bible, and they had discussed the meaning of the 
passages, he would still be finding the beauty in 
the King James Version and reading it nightly. It 
is always much harder to recapture the interest of a 
boy or girl after such a failure. 

The various translations, such as Moffatt’s, Wey- 
mouth’s, Goodspeed’s, and the American Standard 
can be studied and compared with keen interest by 
an older Primary child as well as by a grandparent. 
When each has a chance to read and notice how 
the various translators have sought to bring out the 
truth from the original manuscripts in the light of 
the knowledge and use of their own day, thén the 
deeper and more abiding truths stand out clearly. 

The recent release of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament has met with great ap- 
proval and delight from Christian leaders, teachers, 
and parents because they feel that this new trans- 
lation is just what has been needed. The clarity, 
simplicity, and dignity of this translation have 
proved to be a source of joy and have given new 
understanding to children as well as to adults in 
their reading. 


Besides, It’s Lots of Fun 


_ There are many ways to use the Bible to make 
it become alive and vital to the younger members, 
besides reading it aloud together or having indi- 
es 


5 Price, $2.00 each. 
*Price, $2.75. 
*Price, $1.95. 
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vidual members read it to themselves in their own 
meditation moments. One family reported that at 
the dinner hour each evening they engaged in a 
Bible Quiz to the delight of all. Sometimes they 
tried to see how many places of importance they 
could name and what events took place there. They 
tried to name as many Biblical characters as possible 
and state what made them worthy of being re- 
membered. They would name a letter in the alpha- 
bet and count how many people and places they 
could name beginning with that letter. Again they 
would ask questions on the mechanics and make-up 
of the Bible; they would have a spelling bee with 
the names and words from the Bible; they would 
scramble the letters in names or places and then 
see who would be able to put the letters in the right 
order first. On occasions they would give from 
memory many of their favorite Bible verses or they 
would repeat together the new Psalm or passage 
that the family had decided to learn. 

One mother who was especially interested in 
music suggested that her family try to find how 
much the Bible had been used as a source by 
composers. This family, two members of which were 
in high school, learned a great deal about religious 
music, including the great oratorios. By the time 
they had finished they had compiled many Scripture 
quotations that, when set to music, grip people in 
a way that no other medium can do so well. 

Studying lovely and ageless religious pictures will 
enrich the appreciation for the Bible stories and 
give a sense of how important a place has been 
given the Bible by the master artists of all ages. It 
makes a fascinating study to discover how the same 
story has been treated by various artists. Christmas 
and Easter provide a special incentive for such a 
study. A young man said recently that he appreci- 
ated having been exposed to some of the great pic- 
tures constantly in his own home as a child and 
youth, for when he was in the service of his country 
these pictures would come back to him in moments 
of decision and danger. He found that they helped 
him put first things first in his thoughts and life. A 
book such as The Gospel in Art® by Albert Edward 
Baily is one that should be in every Christian home. 

The Psalms appealed to one family so much that 
they decided to spend some time in studying them, 
memorizing them and learning the background of 
the times in which they were written. They read 
aloud the Psalms as they imagined they might have 
been read in the Temple. The junior high school 
daughter had been studying choral reading in her 





8 Price, $3.50. 
(Continued on page 431) 
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ou know, I’ve really got plenty of good ideas 
for planning our programs for this fall.” 


“Just wait till the Comradeship Commission 
gets all our party plans lined up. We'll really bring 
out the young people!” 

“Well, I think with all the good suggestions our 
Commission on Growth has received we'll be able to 
lead the most inspiring worship services our group 
has ever participated in.” 

“I’m convinced that all of us understand better 
our duties as P. Y. F. council members and have a 
much better picture of the whole program of youth 
work in our Church.” 

Such comments are typical of ones made in the 
Presbyterian Youth Fellowship council meetings of 
local churches visited during the summer months 
by the “Synodors.” And what are the Synodors? 
They are groups of specially trained young people 
visiting in local churches, working, guiding, help- 
ing to plan the program of youth work suited to the 
individual needs of each church. The whole pur- 
pose can be found in this analysis of the develop- 
ment of the project in the Synod of Texas: “All of 
the work of the Caravans is directed toward helping 
young people and adults alike to develop a more 
real and vital relationship with Christ and toward 
helping them render a more effective Christian ser- 
vice.” The name Synodor has been adopted for use 
by many of these visitation teams, and they are also 
known as “Ambassadors” or ‘“Caravaners.” 

The idea of caravaning is not new, having been 
started by the Methodist Church in 1939. As early 
as 1944, Caravans were used in the Presbyterian 
Church in South Carolina to revitalize young peo- 
ple’s work in some of the small churches. Miss Jane 
Chamblee at that time was invited by the Synod’s 
Young People’s Council to organize and develop 
this service. In its beginning the Caravan volunteers, 
selected mature young people instructed in the 
whole Church program, were sent to small churches 
—preferably those with vacant pulpits—to take over 
for a day, usually a Sunday, to give inspiration to 
people of all ages. 

Since that time the program has been greatly en- 
larged and extended. In 1946 many Caravans were 
sent out to help in converting the youth program of 
the Church from the old Kingdom Highways plan 
to the Presbyterian Youth Fellowship organization. 
During the past summer throughout the Assembly 
there have been groups rendering service in the 
name of Christ to many Presbyterian Youth Fellow- 
ships, particularly in the Synods of Texas, West Vir- 


*Prepared by Presbyterian News Service in co-operation with 
the Young Peoples’ Division, Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication, Richmond, Virginia. 
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What are Synodors? What are Caravans? Thi, 
article tells about the fine work of these new 


groups. 


Summertime 


Service’ 


ginia, Florida, South Carolina, and Alabama. The 
members of these teams of young people are hand- 
picked volunteers who are chosen from recommen- 
dations of leaders of youth throughout the area 
served. Usually they must have had at least one 
year of college training, and should be under 
twenty-four years of age. Frequently these young 
people are members of presbytery or synod Fellow- 
ship Councils. Each Synodor team ordinarily con- 
sists of two young women and two young men 
working with an adviser who has had experience 
in youth work and is sympathetic and understand- 
ing to youth. 

Before they start out there is a period of special 
training for these visitation groups given at the 
time of the presbytery or synod young people’s con- 
ference or at some other appointed time. This 
training is under the direction of outstanding youth 
leaders in the synod. It is a thorough course de- 
signed to present for the visitation teams all the as- 
pects of youth work so that they will know exactly 
what to do and how to do it when they arrive in 
local situations. Usually even before this intensive 
training period those who are to take part in the 
work are asked to spend some time in reading help- 
ful books on youth work as well as in studying all 
the youth materials of our Church. Of course, all of 
them must have had some actual experience in local 
groups, in their home churches, on their college 
campuses, or wherever they have been. Each mem- 
ber of the Synodor becomes specialized during the 
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Four Youth Caravans, including certain staff members and adult advisers, trained at the Kerrville, Texas, Leadership School, 
June 23-July 2, 1947 


training period in one area of the total youth pro- 
gram, whether it be organization, program plan- 
ning, worship guidance, evangelism, or recreational 
methods. That phase of the visitation work is his 
direct responsibility. In addition, all of them have a 
general understanding of all the areas of youth 
work. 

Chosen, trained, now where do they go? Fre- 
quently the regional director of religious education 
determines the places in his region needing visita- 
tion teams. Elsewhere the local churches request the 
presence of the teams, the requests being filled in so 
lar as possible. The synod’s religious education com- 
mittee finances the training period and the travel 
expenses to the training center for each young 
person. The local church provides hospitality and 
transportation to the church. There is no remuner- 
ation paid to the young people or to their adviser. 
rhey give willingly of their time and service. 

The period of time served in each local situation 
Varies, ranging from one day, usually Sunday, to a 
week. Ordinarily the team stays in a community at 
least five or six days, Sunday through Friday, for 
instance, or Tuesday through Sunday. During this 
lime it is customary for the young people to spend 
their time with the local senior and young people’s 
Fellowships, explaining when necessary our Church 
program for youth, offering suggestions for solving 
local problems, and helping plan the work in the 
local group. They come filled with ideas for every 
part of the program-for youth and advise in the 
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Below: Mexican Youth Caravan. (These are also shown in 
the larger group.) 


matter of council meetings, commission enterprises, 
community projects, interdenominational work, etc. 
The time is not spent in theoretical speech- 
making but in discussion and practical work. Wor- 
ship centers are planned and arranged. Games and 
party suggestions are studied and frequently put 
into practice at a supper for the whole congrega- 
tion during the Synodor Week. Often the high light 
and closing service of the visit is a dedication and 
commitment service planned and carried out by the 
local group under the direction of the visitors. 
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The Synodor adviser in the meantime consults 
and plans with the local leaders of youth. She is 
general resource person and the co-ordinator of the 
whole program. 

Synodors have been well received wherever they 
have gone. One pastor has said, “We appreciated 
very much the privilege of having the Youth Cara- 
van with us last week. Our young people enjoyed 
them a great deal and I am expecting permanent 
benefits to manifest themselves in our youth pro- 
gram. I hope the program will be continued next 
summer.” Comments from other churches visited by 
Synodors include, “Our Sunday-school enrollment 
and attendance has increased remarkably.” “The 
young people now understand their organization 
and its work.” “The young adults are sponsoring a 
recreation evening at the church once a week for all 
age-groups.” 

Not only do the local groups feel the far-reaching 
effects of this work, but also the lives of those young 
people doing the visiting are deeply touched, even 
leading some to commit themselves to full-time 
Christian service. One writes, “It makes a person 


feel good to know that he is helping others to help 
themselves. In making a visit to a local church I see 
the vital part young people have in the Kingdom of 
God. With this thought in mind, I become closer 
to God in my young people’s work.” Another said, 
“I gained so much more from the Caravan ex. 
perience than I could possibly have contributed.” 
Among other comments are: “One of the most 
memorable weeks of my life.” “The Caravan ex. 
perience has allowed me to see afresh the intense 
prayer and the constant effort essential in carrying 
on the work of God’s Kingdom.” “In the Caravan J 
came face to face with the simple, uncomplicated 
reality of God.” 

Such is the ever-growing story of Synodors in the 
Presbyterian Church. Their influence, the moving 
message borne in the name of Christ by these 
young people, is laying hold of lives of individuals 
as well as whole churches wherever Synodor groups 
gather. The cry is for more Synodors and more 
widespread service. The desire of youth leaders is to 
answer this challenge. 





Presbyterian young people sailing on the U.S.S. Marine Jumper for the World Conference of 
Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway, July 22-August 1. Delegates from the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., include Harry Smith of Austin. Texas, left front; Rev. C. Ellis Nelson, Director of Youth 
Work in the Church, left rear; Miss Mary-Starke Higginbotham of Salem, Virginia, right center; 
and Charles Turner, Winnsboro, South Carolina, second from right front—R. N. S. Photo. 
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Building Today 


for a Better Tomorrow 


Religious Education's Part 


in the Program of Progress 


Y THE time this is in print, the Church at 
B large should know about the Presbyterian 

Program of Progress which has been planned 
by the Assembly’s Committee on Stewardship and 
approved by the 1947 General Assembly. This pro- 
gram, which is to cover a period of five years, in- 
cludes objectives along the line of Evangelism, 
Church Attendance and Christian Growth, Chapels, 
and Financial. The Financial Objectives total 
$7,250,000 for Foreign Missions, Assembly’s Home 
Missions, Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, Religious Education and Publication, Assem- 
bly’s Training School, and Negro Work. 


General Objectives 


Among the general objectives are the following 
which are related to the program of Religious Edu- 
cation: 

1. “Because of the vital place of the church 
school, both in evangelism and Christian training, 
we recommend that each church school adopt a goal 
of 10% increase in attendance for each year of the 
Program of Progress, with a further goal of this at- 
tendance being equal to 80% of the church-school 
membership.” 

2. “We recommend that our Church adopt a goal 
of 250 new chapels each year, or a total of 1,250 
new chapels in the five-year period.” 

3. “We recommend that new emphasis be put 
upon the presentation of Stewardship from the 
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Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director of Department of Field Pro- 
gram, Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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By W. NORMAN COOK* 


pulpit, the church school, and other church groups, 
that this presentation include the stewardship of 
life and possessions, that this stewardship be pre- 
sented as a normal Christian experience, it being 
God’s plan that Christians are called to give them- 
selves and all that they have in the service of Christ 
through the church.” 


Financial Objectives 


Within the total financial objectives, the Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education and Publi- 
cation has been given a goal of $500,000 to be raised 
during the five-year period, $100,000 each year in 
connection with the Rally Day season. The As- 
sembly, which met the latter part of May, desig- 
nated April 1, 1947, as the official beginning of the 
program. The facilities of the Program of Progress 
office for the Assembly are to be at the disposal of 
the several agencies in helping to raise their finan- 
cial quotas. Since the Religious Education appeal 
is the first one in the schedule, and Rally Day is so 
near, the Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication is having to launch its part 
of the first year’s campaign without help from the 
Assembly office. Therefore, it is all the more im- 
portant that the women’s and other groups in the 
Church co-operate to the fullest in the efforts which 
are being put forth. 
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In adopting the Program, the Assembly approved 
the following statement as to the use of the $500,000 
allotted to the Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication: 

“This would help in developing an adequate pro- 

gram of Visual Education, in providing a publi- 

cation reserve, and in helping to improve the 
physical plant where our headquarters are 
housed.” 


Slogan and Statement of Goals 

“Building Today for a Better Tomorrow” has 
been adopted as the slogan for the Religious Edu- 
cation campaign, and this expresses well what the 
program of Religious Education is designed to do 
all the time, and especially during the years of this 
campaign. 

The statement of goals for the use of the money 
to be raised has been broken down as follows: 


Building More Efficient Service Through 
Expanded Business Facilities. 

Building More Effective Teacher Training 
Through Visual Education. 

Building a More Enduring Tomorrow 
Through an Enlarged Publishing Program. 


The $500,000 assigned in the Presbyterian Pro- 
gram of Progress to the Executive Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication will be di- 
vided as follows: 


$250,000 for Expanding Business Facilities 


(New building, new equipment, etc.) 


$125,000 for New Department of Visual 


Education 


$125,000 for Book Publication Expansion 


(John Knox Press) 


What the Women Can Do 

Since it is the purpose of this article to provide 
supplementary program material for the September 
meeting of the circles of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
it seems appropriate to ask: What can the women 
do? 

1. The women can become better informed about 
this program as a whole and about the Religious 
Education phase of it in particular. Additional in- 
formation will be found in the August and Sep- 
tember issues of the Church papers (Christian Ob- 


server, Presbyterian Outlook, and Presbyterian 


Journal) and in the October Earnest Worker. Also, 
by the time you read this there should be available 
special materials from the Executive Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication certainly, and 
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possibly from the Assembly's Program of Progress 
office. If this special material has not come jnto 
your hands, inquire of your Auxiliary president, 
your Sunday-school superintendent, or your pastor. 

2. The women can pray. With time, personnel, 
materials, and machinery all so inadequate for the 
task which is before us, we must depend all the more 
upon Divine help and influence and blessing of 
God’s Spirit. Pray that God’s people may see their 
opportunity and responsibility and respond freely 
with their gifts for this part of the work of His 
Kingdom. 

3. The women can help increase Sunday-school 
attendance. With so many of the adult members of 
the church not attending Sunday school, and so 
many new people in most communities, it should 
not be too difficult to increase the Sunday-school at- 
tendance 10°%%. What percentage of the women of 
your congregation attend Sunday school? Or, how 
many of the women who attend Auxiliary and circle 
meetings are also in Sunday school each Sunday 
morning? What relationship is there between the 
attendance, or nonattendance, of parents to the at- 
tendance or nonattendance of boys and girls at 
Sunday school? And what about the new people 
who have moved into your community? 


4. The women can help start and teach in out- 
post Sunday schools. While a good many of the goal 
of 250 new chapels each year will no doubt be 
established by Home Mission Committees and 
workers, many of them should be established also 
by local congregations as outpost Sunday schools. 
In addition to this item in the Program of Progress, 
the Assembly adopted also in the report of the 
Committee on Religious Education the following: 
“That one outpost for every three organized 
churches be the Sunday School Extension Goal for 
the General Assembly, and request each Presbytery 
to launch this program in the fall of 1947.” 

Let the women take the lead if others do not do 
so in pointing out to the pastor and session the 
opportunity and need for outpost Sunday schools, 
and offer their services in helping to start them. 

5. The women can help to raise the financial 
goal. The plan as approved by the Assembly is to 
raise $100,000 each year in connection with Rally 
Day over and above the regular Rally Day offering. 
Heretofore the only channel open to the Rally Day 
appeal was through the Sunday school. Now the 
Assembly has opened the way to all groups in the 
Church—men, women, and young people—and to 
the congregation as a whole. This means that the 
women can share in the offering in the regular 
church services and also in the Auxiliary itself, as 
well as in the Sunday school as heretofore. While for 
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years the Auxiliary has given self-denial offerings 
io other causes of the Church, the Woman’s Auxili- 


ary as such has not been called upon to give a 
special offering to the cause of Religious Education 
except on rare occasions. One year the women did 
designate their Birthday Offering for Vacation 
Bible School Work, for which the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education has been deeply 
grateful and through which many lives have been 
blessed. Also the women might serve as “auxiliary” 
to this department of the Church’s work by en- 
couraging the session to authorize a special offering 
in the church services on Rally Day. 

6. The women can inform and encourage other 
groups in the church. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that the women are the best informed group in 
the congregation when it comes to the program of 
the Church at large. Let the women, indirectly at 
least, pass on this information to others and en- 
courage the men, young people, boys and girls, to 
share in this offering, too. 


The Executive Secretary Speaks 

What the Executive Secretary of the Committee 
of Religious Education and Publication, Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Grant, said as he laid this matter on the 
hearts of the Regional Directors seems appropriate 
here as an appeal to the women of the Church: 


“Tell them what Religious Education means to 
the Church as you see it. Remind them also that 
since 1861 the Church has never entered a special 
campaign to help finance, equip, or organize our 
Executive Committee. Surely after eighty-six 
years, we deserve some consideration. And what 
is a goal of $500,000 to 430,000 Sunday-school 
children, 40,000 elders and deacons, and all the 
women in our Presbyterian Church! This cam- 
paign is to reach Sunday schools, youth groups, 
men’s groups, Auxiliaries, and congregations. I 
know you will help to build the foundation for 
the greatest educational job our Church has ever 
done.” 


(Supplementary article for use in September Circle Program) 





No Dust on These Family Bibles (Continued from page 425) 


church-school class and suggested that the family 
learn the principles and techniques of choral read- 
ing too. Following her suggestion, they found much 
delight in choral reading of the Psalms even with as 
small a group as a family unit. 


You Learn About People 

After they had finished their worship together on 
a Sunday evening, Bob, a high school junior, sur- 
prised his family by remarking, “Why read and 
talk about people who lived so many thousands of 
years ago when there are such interesting people 
we can read and learn about today?” There was 
silence for a few moments and then the father sug- 
gested that they study the Bible from the biographi- 
cal point of view for the next few weeks and see if 
they could find anything in common between the 
famous men and women of our day and those in 
Bible times. 

When they had finished their study the parents 
felt well repaid when Bob said, “Human nature is 
Just about the same in every age. We've done a lot 
of new things in science and industry since those 
old days but I can’t see that we are a great deal 
better persons. I think the people in the Bible were 
human, like me, and that they did the best they 
could considering the time and place they lived. 
It’s quite an idea, isn’t it—the long procession 
of people from ancient days, those living now, and 
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those who will live hundreds of years from now— 
all trying to find out what God is like and how 
they should behave toward each other?” From such 
study young people also discover that the people 
of the Bible help them decide their own perplexing 
problems of what is right. 


Let’s Dust Off Our Bibles 

The Bible and its truths have meant so much 
through the ages to men, women, and young people 
that they have been eager to give their very lives that 
all people might possess its truths and promises. 
The Bible has been translated into other tongues 
and many dialects that it might be available to all 
men. It has endured through good and evil times. 
And yet many of us Christian parents make little or 
no attempt to make it live for our children and for 
ourselves. We take it just as another possession that 
is ours as a matter of course, whereas it can never be- 
come a “possession” in the best sense until it be- 
comes a part of ourselves. 

When used intelligently, reverently, and regu- 
larly, the Bible can transform family living and the 
habits and actions of the individuals within the 
home. We cannot live a fully Christlike life unless 
we gain from the Bible the truth, the insights, the 
ideals, and the source of strength that it alone can 
give to us. What a priceless heritage is ours to 
plumb to its depths! 
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Hefe are some suggestions. 


A Vital Need 


HERE are more than 32,000,000 children and 
T young people and adults in the South who are 

not enrolled in any Sunday school. A survey 
discovered that the pupils enrolled attended only 
60 per cent of the time. These are facts which make 
us pause and think. Little wonder that we are se- 
curing such unsatisfactory results. In addition to 
prayer, strong emphasis has been placed on organi- 
zation, curriculum, materials, and development of 
leaders during the past few years—and rightly so. 
It is time, however, to make a determined effort to 
increase both the enrollment and attendance of our 
Sunday schools. If people do not attend, all other 
phases of the program are futile. 


Guiding Principles 


The chief concern of the Sunday school is to meet 
the spiritual needs and foster the spiritual growth of 
its members. No plan of increase should be per- 
mitted that will hinder the accomplishment of these 
aims. 

Regular attendance is just as essential as large 
enrollment in achieving the aims of the Sunday 
school. ‘The attendance at Sunday school should be 
as regular as at the public school. 

The working capacity of the Sunday school 
should be increased as the membership of the 
school is increased. 

Only approved educational methods that are in 
accord with the spiritual and ethical purposes of the 
church should be used to increase attendance. 

Plans should be made for assimilating the new 
members into the life and work of the school. 
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Increasing attendance in the Sunday school is one of the major Rally Day goals. 


Sunday School Attendance 


Increasing Your 


Groups to Be Reached 


The Sunday school will feel an obligation to 
reach the following groups: . 

Those enrolled but irregular in attendance. 

Former pupils not now affiliated with any other 
school. 

Friends and relatives of pupils who are not en- 
rolled elsewhere. 

Those in the community who indicate the 
school as their “church” preference. 

All the people of the community not enlisted 
elsewhere. 


General Plans for Increasing Attendance 


Several general suggestions for securing regular 
attendance and for increasing enrollment may be 
made. No school, of course, would attempt to use 
all of them. 

Make the program worth while and your school 
worth the effort of attending. 

People cannot be expected to attend dry, listless 
classes. Stimulating, helpful schools will always at- 
tract earnest seekers after truth. 

Give careful attention to grading, promotion, and 
records. There must be evidence of progress if a 
continuing interest is to be maintained. An accurate 
record of all absentees should be kept and their 
names furnished to those responsible for their at 
tendance. An adequate follow-up plan should be 
developed. 

Recognize regular attendance and create a de- 
sire to attend. Reports may be made to parents, 
certificates of promotion may be given, and in other 
ways proper attendance stimulated. 
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Secure the sincere co-operation of the parents in 
the same measure that the public school has secured 
it. This may be done through a parent-teacher as- 
sociation, by visiting the parents, and by other such 
methods. 

And, above all, help the teachers to have in their 
hearts a genuine love for and a personal interest in 
the pupils themselves. 


Reaching the Irregular Pupils 

Irregularity of attendance is usually caused by a 
lack of interest on the part of the pupil in the pro- 
gram of the school, or by a feeling on his part that 
the school is not interested in him. Sometimes it is 
due to laziness and shiftlessness of nature. The pro- 
gram of the school should be made as worth while 
as possible and every effort made to enlist the ir- 
regular pupil in its program. On the other hand, 
the school should make each pupil feel that the 
school is vitally interested in him. No absence of 
his should pass unnoticed. The teacher should call 
him on the telephone immediately. ‘The class should 
make him feel that he was missed by telephoning 
him or sending him a card. The teacher, a member 
of the class, the departmental superintendent, the 
Sunday-school superintendent, or pastor, should 
make a personal call on him or on his parents if the 
irregularity continues. Very few pupils can resist 
the continued appeals of an earnest class and a 
sincere teacher. 


Reaching Former Pupils 


Careful inquiry should be made as to why the 
pupils dropped out of the school. If indifference to 
the program of the school was the cause, an en- 
thusiastic statement concerning the improved pro- 
gram will perhaps re-enlist his interest; if some 
irritating experience was the cause, perhaps by tact 
it can be removed. Only well-qualified persons 
should attempt this delicate task. The list of mem- 
bers who have been “lost” should be divided ac- 
cording to the departments or classes and given to 
the superintendent or teachers. Each teacher should 
then visit the pupils who belong to the same age- 
group as her class. This visit may be supplemented 
by a note from the pupils of the class inviting him 
to return. Other methods of enlisting the interest 


of such a person will suggest themselves to a sincere 
group. 


Reaching the Unreaclted 


The most difficult task in reaching the com- 
munity will be to reach the people who have never 
been enrolled in the school—or perhaps in any 
school. These unreached may be divided into three 
stoups—members of the church who do not attend 
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Sunday school, friends and relatives of members of 
the school, and people in the community who go to 
no school. The first task of a school that faces its 
responsibility to the community is to get an accur- | 
ate list of prospective members. This may be done 
in three ways: 

1. Get a list of the church members and check 
all who are not members of the Sunday school. 

2. Ask the members of each class to make a list 
of all their friends and relatives who do not attend 
Sunday school. 

3. Make a survey of the community. This survey 
should be carefully planned and thoroughly made. 





















































I. How to Set Up the Canvass* 

1. Determine the purposes to be achieved, the 
territory to be visited, the date, and the general 
plans for making the canvass. 

2. Appoint a committee to select the canvassers, 
to divide the canvassers into teams of two members 
each, and to receive and tabulate the information 
secured. 

3. Make plans for training the canvassers for the 
task. Ordinarily this should be done by the pastor 
or by the committee appointed by the session to 
direct the canvass. Three or four meetings for con- 
ference, instruction, and prayer may be necessary. 
In these meetings it will be wise to study the follow- 
ing passages of Scripture: Exodus 18:13-21; Num- 
bers 13:1—14:9; Matthew 9:35—10:7; 22:1-10; 
Luke 10:1-6, 17. 





IIT. How to Instruct the Canvassers 

1. Make it clear that the visit is for the purpose 
of getting acquainted and securing information that 
will help promote more effectively the work of our 
Master. 

2. Make a personal contact with each member of 
each family, using great tact in making the ap- 
proach, especially in asking the questions suggested 
on the blank. 

3. Make the visit worth while. Discuss ways that 
the community may be improved through the 
church. If possible, read a portion of God’s Word 
and offer a prayer in each home. 

4. Be sure to get all the facts needed, but do not 
make recording the data a prominent feature of the 
visit. 

5. Get exact birthdays of children and young 
people. Mark adults with an i 

6. Try to secure a pledge for church attendance, 
Sunday-school enrollment, etc. 

". Keep on until the canvass is completed. Some 

*Materials for making canvass may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Country Church and’ Sunday School Extension, Box 1176, 


Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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families and individuals will be missed on the first 
and even the second visit. 

8. Return reports promptly to the committee in 
charge. 


III. How to Conserve Results 


Much of the value of the canvass will be lost un- 
less there is a thorough and continued follow-up 
campaign. 

1. Transfer information to a map of the area 
canvassed. Indicate districts, roads, and families. 
Pins with different-colored heads may be used to 
indicate denominational preferences. 

2. Make a list of all families living out of reach 
of the church of their preference. People tor whom 
no church assumes responsibility, or who are too 
far from the church preferred, are inclined to drift. 

3. Group by ages persons who are not members 
of any church. These lists should be given to those 
responsible for them in order that an intelligent 
effort may be made to win them to Christ. 

4. Make lists by age-groups of all persons not en- 
rolled in any Sunday school. These lists should be 
turned over to the Sunday-school authorities for 
further contacts by those responsible for each age- 
group. 

5. Ihe information secured from the canvass may 
be used as the basis for discussion in a meeting of 
the workers’ conference, or a First Series leadership 
training class. If the leadership training class is con- 
templated, contacts should be made with the 
regional director of religious education of the area 
for information and help. 

6. Make a list of all persons who do not have 
means of transportation, and also of persons who 
are willing to use their cars to bring others to the 
church and Sunday school. 

7. When the canvass has revealed that there are 
groups of people who cannot or will not come to 
the central church for Sunday school, one or more 
outposts should be established and maintained. 

8. Fasten together alphabetically the family 
record lists returned by the canvassers and keep in 
an envelope to be used by the pastor and others. 
This bound copy should be kept in the car to re- 
fresh the memory on subsequent visits. Before enter- 
ing the home a study should be made of all facts 
about the family, including the names of children, 
birthdays, school grades, etc. 

A census is never complete until the church has 
acted upon the results. Prospective members should 
then be visited and every effort made to enlist them 
in the work of the school. The suggestions made for 
reaching former members will be helpful also in 
enlisting new members. 
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Reaching the Rally Day Attendance Goal 


It will be necessary to make special plans for 
reaching the attendance goal set for Rally Day. A 
definite goal should be determined by the Sunday. 
school council or the workers’ conference and an. 
nounced at least one month before Rally Day. This 
goal should be high enough to make the school 
exert itself and yet should not be beyond attainment, 
The working capacity of the school should be cop.- 
sidered in setting this goal. The school should work 
toward this goal during the whole month. It may 
be well to decide on a certain percentage of gain 
for each Sunday and strive week by week to reach 
this goal. Public announcement of the attendance 
for each Sunday should be made in the various de- 
partments or in the school as a whole. Some word 
of praise or some simple form of recognition—ask- 
ing the group to stand, etc.—should be given to de- 
partments or classes reaching the standard. Posters, 
Rally Day invitations, etc., may be used in addition 
to the plans suggested in this article—From The 
Earnest Worker. 








Dr. Doucitas Horton, one of the leading figures in the 
Ecumenical Movement, is pictured above in a characteristic 
pose. As chairman of the American Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. Horton has an important role in 
planning for the first Assembly of the World Council at 
Amsterdam in 1948.—R. N. S. Photo. 
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Statement from the Ad Interim Committee of the China Survey Committee 


Choosing Missionaries 


N ORDER that the home Church and our mis- 

sionary friends who have not yet been asked to 

return to the field may better understand the 
situation in China and the conditions under which 
we are compelled to work, the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee of the China Survey Committee wishes to 
make the following statement: 

The most difficult problem the Survey Committee 
has faced has been that of deciding questions of 
personnel, who should come and where they should 
be placed. More time was spent on this problem 
than on any other during the last meeting of the 
Survey Committee. The cost both of missionary 
support and of carrying on any work has increased 
so greatly that it is simply impossible to do what we 
would like to do either in regard to increasing the 
force or enlarging the work we are trying to do. 

For the Church year 1939-40 the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions granted for work 
appropriations for the two Missions a total of 
$24,768.87. For 1946-47 we were granted $100,000. 
A portion of this was not used, it is true, for we did 
not make regular appropriations on the field until 
several months of the year had elapsed and some of 
the stations were inaccessible because of the Com- 
munists. But even if we had used every cent of this 
greatly increased grant, much less would have been 
accomplished than we were able to do with the 
$25,000 before the war. 

When the Survey Committee met the latter part 
of January we were informed that the maximum 
number of missionaries we could expect to be on 


the field by the end of 1947 was sixty. Forty were 
already on the field, on regular furlough, en route, 
or had passage engaged. This left only twenty we 
could call for. That was the problem we faced. It 
was no easy thing for us to make these decisions. 
Some of our best friends and most consecrated mis- 
sionaries were involved. We had to take into con- 
sideration the fact that when a child is in the 
Shanghai American School the support of that 
child costs more than the support of a missionary. 
If a missionary came with several children who must 
go to the Shanghai American School it meant fewer 
missionaries. We had to take into consideration 
the fact that a number of badly needed new recruits 
had been appointed and some of them had already 
taken language courses at Yale. The average age of 
those of us already on the field is about fifty-three, 
and if the two youngest couples are left out the 
average age is over fifty-nine. It is imperative that 
new missionaries be sent. We had to take into 
consideration the work that had to be done im- 
mediately and who would most readily fit into 
those places. We had to take into consideration the 
difficult living conditions and the increased strain 
under which we are now working, and the fact that 
some whom we would like to have come are not so 
robust as they once were. So we made our list. It 
was difficult and it was painful, but a choice was 
unavoidable. We hope our missionary friends and 
the Church will understand. 

(Signed) Lewis H. LANCASTER 

Chairman of the China Survey Committee 





Haichow 


HAT was a red-letter day in the history of our 
work here when during the meeting of our 
Hai-Su Presbytery four young men were or- 
dained. 
It was a solemn moment when hands were laid 
on those consecrated young pastors and although 
about 1,000 people were present, all were so im- 





*Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin of Haichow, Ku., China. 
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Preachers 


By ELIZABETH W. McLAUCHLIN* j 


pressed with the solemnity of the occasion that you 
could have heard a pin drop, for it was the first time 
that many of them had witnessed such a service. Mr. 
Gau made a fine Moderator, and as we watched 
him conducting the meeting so efficiently our 
thoughts went back through the years when this 
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man was on his way to commit suicide, and hearing 
the church bell asked what it meant and was in- 
vited to the service. In he went, and he was con- 
verted at that service. Today he is one of the most 
able men in our whole North Kiangsu field. 

The four ordained men went out immediately to 
take full responsibility for the section of the field 
assigned to them, and have been on the job ever 
since. 

Here is a story of our preachers during the past 
months, taken from my diary. 

December—Mr. Sen captured, bound, and re- 
leased after twelve days and not told why, although 
he with thirty-one others had been condemned to 
death. | 

February—Three preachers, having escaped in 
the night, arrived safely today. 

February 12—Pastor Li, Elder Chen, and five 
other Christians have been captured. 

February 20—Three were brutally killed, one of 
whom was one of the most consecrated men in our 
whole field. 

Later—Two more Christians killed, making seven 
who have been martyred and for whom a memorial 
service was held during the meeting of Presbytery. 


March 10—Mr. Chen, his wife, and three little 
boys left at midnight, walking twelve miles in the 
cold. One week after their arrival here the little 
two-year-old died of pneumonia; another child had 
died a few weeks before they left. 

March 19—Mr. Bi, with the help of Christians, 
went a roundabout way but reached us after weeks 
of practically no sleep. 

March g0—Mr. Yang has come in; his family is 
still in Communist hands. 

Later—Mr. and Mrs. Wu, after weeks of hiding 
in a village, have come in. 

And so the story goes. These are just hastily 
written notes, but I know you will pray for these 
who have suffered so much, and that you are inter- 
ested in them. Someone has said that the worst 
times for the Church are not times of suffering and 
martyrdom; the most dangerous periods are those 
when she is enjoying the patronage of the world. 
The Church is never in such grave danger as when 
the world is fawning upon it. 

Such conditions make us realize the urgency for 
mission work now. “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free’”—nothing else can! 





That the Home Church May Know 


Dr. Chien King-shan 
1895-1947 


chowfu, China, wrote: 

“Yesterday a telegram from Margaret Wood 
brought us the sad news that Dr. Ch’ien died two 
days ago (March 7) at Tsingkiangpu. The whole 
Church will sorely miss this outstanding Christian 
layman. For many years Dr. Ch’ien was the leading 
Christian surgeon associated with Dr. L. Nelson 
Bell in our largest hospital in China, probably the 
largest hospital our Church has in the world. Since 
Pearl Harbor Dr. Ch’ien has been superintendent of 
the hospital, which he has kept running through 
almost incredible difficulties and dangers, first 
under the oppressive rule of the Japanese and later 
under the more cruel persecution of the Com- 
munists. 

“For the past year, Dr. Ch’ien has been begging 
the mission to relieve him of his heavy responsibili- 
ties, but we have had no doctor to send him. When 
I visited him last October, he was a very sick man 


ie A recent letter, Dr. FRANK A. BROWN of Su- 
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but he insisted on operating day after day, as there 
was no one else to take his place. It was pathetic to 
notice the solicitude of his staff, who tried to lighten 
his burdens. Soon after my visit he had a stroke. 

“Dr. Ch’ien’s interests were wider than his pro- 
fessional duties. He was the leading elder in the 
local church, but even more he was the real leader 
of the whole Presbytery. Preachers and church mem- 
bers from the whole countryside beat a track to his 
door, asking for comfort, protection, and advice. He 
took on the dangerous mission of protecting our 
residence, schools, and churches, and it is due to his 
courage and wisdom that these buildings are today 
intact, though many of the contents were looted. 
But the ten years of war were too much for him. 
He carried on the great tradition of faithfulness 
exemplified in the lives of our pioneers who opened 
this well-known station fifty-five years ago. 

“The home Church should know better these men 
and women, our fellow workers in the Chinese 
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hurch. It is with this purpose that I write these few 
lines about our brother in Christ—the Beloved 
Physician—who fell at his post of duty rather than 


leave it.” 


Dr. L. NELSON Bet of Montreat, North Carolina, 
writes: 

“Dr. Ch’ien not only was a capable diagnostician 
and surgeon, he also had a considerable degree of 
mechanical genius. Even during the long period of 
Japanese occupation he maintained a small re- 
ceiving set he had rigged up himself, powered with 
fashlight batteries, with which he got the news 
from the outside world. 


“Although naturally timid, Dr. Ch’ien compro- 
mised neither with the Japanese nor with the Chi- 
nese Communists. From both he suffered much. At 
one time he was arrested and held by the Japanese 
for a week but was later released. 

“The long years of strain and responsibility took 
their toll and he aged rapidly. In November he 
suffered a stroke, and then another. Down to the 
day of his death he was constantly expressing his 
love and solicitude for the missionaries and for the 
Church. 

“The joys of heaven cannot be numbered, but 
one of them will be seeing this loyal friend again. 
He is but tasting the joys first.” 





Relocating Our Church’s 


By A. HOYT MILLER* 


Monday morning, and then down here in 

Africa by the next day, Tuesday, is almost too 
fast. Such is air travel. ‘Thirty years ago one of my 
professors said to our class that we could do this 
very thing, and I did not believe him. Now I have 
done it and I still find it difficult to believe! We 
want to thank all of you who remembered us in 
prayer during those hours when we were high up 
there with nothing under us but a man-made ma- 
chine, and far below a mighty big God-made ocean. 
Yes, it’s a fast way to travel, but it is a poor way to 
rest and relax. 

We came back all alone this time. Our four chil- 
dren are there in the States trying to find their 
places, and learning how to get around alone in the 
world. The two older ones are through college, 
while the two younger ones are still in school. We 
will soon have accomplished thirty years of foreign 
mission work, and this is the first really difficult 
situation we have found. This sitting alone in the 
evening with no children coming and going is a 
little hard, but still not too hard. This is where we 
like the fast air travel. Our letters come and go al- 
most on a weekly schedule. 

And now a word about our work. We are both 
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Ts BE on Fifth Avenue in New York City early 


*Missionary to Mutoto, Africa. 
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Largest School 


members of the Morrison Bible School faculty. Mrs. 
Miller is teaching Bible in the school. This school is 
located here at Mutoto, and some of you have 
heard me say that it is one of the largest Bible 
schools owned and operated by our Church in any 
land—home or foreign. It was located here some 
thirty years ago when Mutoto Station’s work was 
much smaller than it is now. It was named for our 
Dr. William Morrison, who died at Luebo in 1917, 
one of the great missionaries of our Church. For 
several years now we have known that the school 
(M.B.S.) should be relocated so as to have more 
living and working room, and at the same time 
leave Mutoto Station with enough room to live and 
work as she should. Four years ago our Mission 
started plans for the relocation. I was made chair- 
man of a mission commission on relocation. Some 
work was done before we went on furlough in 1945, 
and now the job is under way again. Perhaps you 
would be interested to know how we go about such 
a job here in the Congo. 

First of all, the territorial limits have to be 
scouted. The Mission lies a bit more than 400 miles 
along the railroad, and extends 25 miles on either 
side of it. So there you have it: 50 by 400 miles, or 
20,000 square miles. Have you ever tried to walk 
400 miles? Actually we travel a lot of it by car and 
bike; still there is a lot left for our two feet. And 
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all the footwork is where we cannot drive a car 
or ride a bike. Already two good walking shoes are 
feeling the pressure, to say nothing of two good 
feet. 
The Mission gave us eight directives to guide our 

scouting: 

. Living space for all 

. Good water for drinking 

. Good farm and pasture land 

. Good access to road and railroad station 

. Good building materials (clay, rocks, 

lumber) 

. Healthy place 

. Population, thick or thin 

. Hydroelectric possibilities 

Then the commission is keeping some other 

points in mind, such as: attitude of the people; lay 
of the land (hilly or flat) ; elevation; airport possi- 
bilities, etc. We have worked out a score card on 
which each man puts his own score. Before we reach 
a given section we ask our evangelists who live in 
that section and who have walked all over it, to do 
some advance scouting for us. This saves us lots of 
footwork. 


So far we have gone over about 180 miles. Some 
of the land that we know we will not scout. So now 
we have only about 100 miles left. Any two members 
of the six-man commission may scout together. Once 
this preliminary work is done, we will get the whole 
commission together, composed of the legal repre- 
sentative of the Mission, one doctor, one industrial 
man, one farmer, and two regular ministerial mis. 
sionaries, and with all the findings in their hands 
they will put the stake down at the new place. So 
far we have found no place where the people were 
not anxious to have us come. The fact is, they are 
better than most chambers of commerce there at 
home! You should just sit with a group of these 
chiefs and young men and hear their sales talk. 
Each one is sure he has the best place in the world. 

This is my job—relocating the Morrison Bible 
School. Of course, I get in some preaching. At night 
we have a service out in the open with several 
different groups of Christians in the section and all 
others who will come. Pray for us, that we may find 
the right place and that soon we may have the job 
under way. This is your job as well as ours. 





The First Fifteen Months 


EARNING to get along in Portuguese has 
L been a struggle. Let no one belittle the task! 
Just try going blindfolded and gagged a day, 

and you'll get some idea of how “in the dark” I 
felt the first two or three months! But it’s fun, too, 
and has been intensely gratifying. I thank God for 
the brief training in Montreat in Miss Cummings’ 
phonetics class, and for the thoroughness and 
patience of our Brazilian pastor, Rev. Mario Bar- 
bosa, to whom God in His goodness sent me to 
learn Portuguese this year. My prayers are truly 
being answered in regard to the “language hurdle.” 
It has been no struggle at all to learn to get along 
with Brazilians. They are responsive and likable, 
and in addition to their naturally sociable tempera- 
ment, are so interested in all things North American 
that I often find myself on an undeserved pedestal 
just by virtue of being “that American girl” who 
knows English! Everyone wants to study English. 
We have all the pupils we can take. I’m teaching 


*Missionary to East Brazil. - 
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By SARAH W. LACY* 


some eighty persons a week, and loving it! Many of 
them come from Roman Catholic homes. Pray 
with us that our associations with these people may 
reduce hostility to the evangelistic gospel, and may 
offer us many opportunities to witness for Christ 
and win souls to Him. 

Getting accustomed to Brazilian foods and ways 
of living is another realm in which God has es- 
pecially blessed me. Everything seemed so strange 
at first: no bread with the main meals, though 
there’s rice and brown beans twice a day every day 
in the year; coffee served with hot milk; new, un- 
usual fruits to learn to eat, and much more “doce” 
(sweets such as marmalades, candies, cakes) than 
we have at home. But it was so easy for me to like 
Brazilian food that I’m convinced I was always in- 
tended to be a Brazilian! 

We are constantly confronted with ignorance 
and illiteracy, malnutrition, deformities, and dis- 
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By W. STANLEY RYCROFT* 
The 
Boa 
Boa 
Boa 
Exe 





AVE you ever had the feeling that you know 
a place even though you have never seen it? 
You have read descriptions about it and seen 

photographs of it, and when you go there it is just 

a confirmation of what you thought it was. For 

fifteen months I had read about Picalqui Farm— 

particularly those vivid and fine articles by Rev. 

Paul Streich, and word portrayals from Dr. Mer- 

rick’s pen—and I had seen many photographs of 

the place. I had learned to appreciate the fine work 
that Dr. Merrick and Rev. and Mrs. Paul Streich 
had done since the farm became the property of 
the United Andean Indian Mission. Then in April 

I found myself visiting the Picalqui that I seemed 

to know already. At six o’clock one beautiful April 

morning Rev. Paul Streich and I left Quito by bus 
for the sixty-mile rough and dusty ride to the farm. 

A few days before I had seen what this part of 
Ecuador looks like at 10,000 feet above sea level— 
mountain slopes, arid tablelands separated by yawn- 
ing chasms and deep ravines, scrub vegetation with 
clumps of trees here and there. I recognized Pical- 
qui long before we reached it. The road winds in 
and out following the curves of the mountainside. 
There across the deep ravine lay the farm with dark 
frowning Mojanda Mountain in the background. 
Soon we passed through Tabacundo, a straggling 
village over a mile Jong, where people make Panama 
hats, getting fifty cents for hats that are sold for 
five dollars in New York. 

A mile or two beyond was the farm house, nest- 
ling in a little hollow for protection against the 
cold wind and the dust that fills the air in the dry 
season. Indian workmen were busy at work remodel- 
ing part of the farm buildings, where our second 
missionary couple, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mabee, are 
going to live. As I write this article the Mabees are 
just about leaving the Orientation and Language 
School in Medellin, Colombia, where they have 
spent six months learning the language. Mr. Mabee 
is our agriculturist, and how much he is needed at 
Picalqui! A brief visit to Picalqui last November 
was sufficient to let Mr. Mabee see that irrigation 
would be one of his big problems and so he had not 
been long in Medellin before he found that the 
National School of Agriculture was glad to allow 
him to take classes there and use its library. Mr. 
Mabee is a very well-prepared man. Picalqui can use 
all the knowledge and all the ingenuity he has. Yes, 
we could have found better land, with higher pro- 





*Secretary of the United Andean Indian Mission, New York. 


Indian Plowman Reading the Scripture 


Typical Indian Homes 






in Tabacundo 


* Panama Hats Made 
” —Photos by Earl C. Merrick 
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The United Andean Indian Mission is supported by the following boards: 
Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; 


Board of International Missions, Evangelical and Reformed Church; 
Board of Missions, Evangelical United Brethren Church; 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Taking 
the Gospel 
to the 


Andean Indians 


ductivity and fewer problems; but then we could 
never prove anything that way. The Indians grow 
miserable crops because their land is poor, eroded, 
and tired. We can show them how to help them- 
selves. Land is the basis of the Indian economy. In 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, “Give Us the 
Earth,” just released, showing the remarkable work 
among the Mexican Indians done by Spencer Hatch 
of the Y.M.C.A., Hatch takes someone up on the 
phrase “backward people” and says, “Why do we 
always talk of backward people and not of back- 
ward land?” He knows that the only crop poor land 
will grow is poor people, and poor people are gener- 
ally ignorant, superstitious, and sickly people. 

So Picalqui is going to start there—show the 
Indians how to improve their land. But we are not 
going to stop there. We must have a doctor and a 
nurse. I wish you could have seen some of the cases 
I saw, and these were the lighter ones—people who 
could walk to the farm for treatment. Oh, yes, we 
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Atoms of Indian Humanity 


have an Ecuadorian nurse who lives at the farm and 
an Ecuadorian doctor who visits it every two weeks 
at personal inconvenience; but that is because we 
have not yet found a missionary doctor and a nurse 
from North America. You cannot see sickness and 
suffering around you and do nothing about it. Mrs. 
Streich, though not a nurse, learned from an Ecua- 
dorian doctor (who happens to be the President's 
physician) how to cure simple ailments. ‘The priest 
of the neighboring town has begun a campaign 
against the doctor and nurse, prohibiting the In- 
dians from going to him for treatment. 

The Indian’s religion is more pagan than Chris- 
tian. He does what the Roman Catholic church re- 
quires by celebrating the religious feasts—accom- 
panied always by drunken orgies—and paying the 
required fees for baptisms, weddings, prayers for the 
dead, and so on. 

One afternoon while I was on the farm an ex- 
army officer from Quito came to speak to the doctor. 
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While waiting he got into conversation with Mr. 
Streich and me. As onlookers, listening intently, 
were several Indians. The ex-officer was a typical 
anticlerical and was loud in his denunciations of the 
clergy for the way they exploited the poor Indians. 
I asked him why the Indians believed all the priest 
told them and paid for masses for the dead, etc. He 
said the poor Indian has to choose between doing 
that and going to hell when he dies and also allow- 
ing his relatives to suffer in purgatory. A lurid pic- 
ture of hell has been painted for him. “You can see 
it,” said our friend, “in La Merced Church in 
Quito.” “If you go there,” he said, “you probably 
will find Indians gazing at this awful spectacle with 
their mouths open.” There they see tormented souls 
with their insides literally being eaten away by 
scorpions, snakes, and other animals. In other words, 
the Indian has been frightened into submission by 
the Roman Church. 

During my stay on the farm I had the privilege 
of speaking to a group of about fifty Indians, sitting 
on benches in the large room that serves as our day 
school. What could I tell them? They knew nothing 
about a loving heavenly Father or of a Christ who 
saves from sin. Sin is something they do penance 
for and the priest is the only one who can remove 
it. I told them as simply as I could two of Jesus’ 
parables, one about building our house on a rock 
and the other the Prodigal Son. I told them that we 
must build our lives on solid foundations of honesty, 


goodness, and love. We must have healthy bodies 
and healthy minds. That is why we have a school 
and a clinic on the farm and a program to meet 
these needs. Then I told them what kind of God 
we believe in. He is a loving Father who is seekino 
to welcome us back and forgive us our wrongdoing 
in order that we may become sons of God and new 
creatures in Him. The object of Picalqui is just that 
we shall endeavor to show that Christianity is rele. 
vant to the whole of life, that God intends men and 
women to have enough to nourish their bodies, to 
live healthy lives, to have decent clean homes, to 
live in harmony and brotherliness one with another, 
to give their children a chance in life. He is inter. 
ested in all their life, and so must we be. Picalqui 
must be a beacon light of hope in a dark, somber 
world of misery and unhappiness for the Indian. 
We shall not frighten him with lurid pictures of 
hell, nor exploit his ignorance and superstition. We 
shall teach him about God as Father, Christ as 
Saviour; we shall teach him to read so that he can 
learn about the truths of Christianity for himself in 
the Bible. This is what the United Andean Indian 
Mission will mean to the Indians of Ecuador. 

Our missionaries deserve all the support we can 
give them in their difficult pioneering task—all the 
prayers, the interest, the missionary personnel, and 
the financial backing. We know that the churches 
at home will respond. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
Brazil: Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Arehart were 
scheduled to leave Recife, Brazil, for 
Miami, Florida, by Pan American Air- 
ways June 29 and arrive in Miami, July 
is 
DEPARTURES 
Africa: Booked to sail on the S. S. Ernie Pyle 
from New York to Europe July 28 to 
study French in Belgium for six weeks: 
Miss Margaret Moore, R.N. 
Miss Caroline Kilgore sails for Brazil 
from New Orleans, Louisiana, July 10. 


Brazil: 


China: The following missionaries are booked 
to sail on the S. S. General Gordon, 
American President Line, July 25, from 
San Francisco to Shanghai: 

Rev. and Mrs. George Bird Talbot 
S. §. Marine Adder, from San Francisco 
to Shanghai—August 8: 

Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. Moffett 

Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Montgomery 

Mrs. O. V. Armstrong 
Miss Katherine Gray (crossed the border) 
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and at 11:30 I was operated on (emergency 

appendectomy) in a Presbyterian mission- 
ary hospital with the wonderful name of ‘La Luz.’ 
This hospital is run by the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission. They do a fine work with the Mexicans, 
and the staff is highly competent. There are three 
American women, two of them nurses, one a former 
director of an UNRRA nursing team, and one 
American doctor who specializes in bone work. My 
surgeon was a young Indian, ‘Tarascan, named 
Reyna, who in his short time as a doctor has per- 
formed more than four thousand such operations. 
He did a beautiful job. Besides Dr. Reyna, I had 
Dr. Garcia, Dr. Hervey Ross, and Dr. Mirabent; 
nurses, Sefioritas Consuelo Reyna and Maria 
Reyna; Dr. Reyna’s nieces, Dalila Zendejas, Pania- 
qua, Quiroz, and two others. In addition to all this, 
Miss Octavia Sizer, the head nurse, did all my cook- 


W: called in a doctor at about g:30 that night, 





















*A recent young visitor to Morelia, Mexico, from Michigan, 
writing to a friend in the Board of National Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 











He Was Operated on at “La Luz” 


By PHILIP WOODRUFF* 


ing, and Miss Mildred Beaty took charge of bring- 
ing me cokes, books, magazines, etc. All in all I had 
far more attention than I would ever have gotten 
here in the States, and if I ever have to be in a 
hospital again I shall certainly return to Mexico 
and Morelia for the work. They are highly com- 
petent, and far more tender and affectionate in the 
work than are we Americans. 

“You might mention the fine work of the Sana- 
torio ‘La Luz’ to your boss, and tell him that the 
Presbyterians in Mexico are highly respected, doing 
a magnificent work of which all Presbyterians can 
be proud, and that they need the support of all 
Presbyterians. We who have been in contact 
through serious illness know that they are wonder- 
ful people, and nothing in ‘the way of support or 
praise is too much for them. I cannot emphasize too 
much my gratitude to Americans who do so much 
with so little. In my gratitude I have undertaken to 
supply the new children’s ward with children’s 
clothing, and this is coming along very well. They 
should be able to dress in a clean and colorful style 
the little olive-face fellows who come to them.” 








November 1—Mr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 

November 1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan 

November 1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico (Address, Box 1, 
Palacios, Texas) 

November 1—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan* 

November 6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa 

November 6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (Retired. Address, 
2902 W. Capital, Jackson, Miss.) 

November 6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China 

November 7—Mrs. Lowry Davis, China (Address, 1054 A 
South King Street, Honolulu 53, T.H.) 

November 7—Rev. George R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 

November 7—Mrs. William C. Worth, Africa 

November 8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa 

November g—Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 

November g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China 

November 10—Miss Blanche Sawyer, Africa 

November 11—Miss Bessie Hancock, Africa 

November 11—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico 

November 11—Mrs. George Ernest Stears, Brazil 

November 13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa 

November 14—Miss Leila G. Kirtland, Japan* 

November 14—Rev. Charles A. Logan, Japan (Retired. Ad- 

' dress, Lexington, Kentucky) 

November 15—Mrs. Walter Swetnam, Brazil 

November 16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea* 

November 17—Dr. George R. Cousar, Africa 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 








November 18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China* 

November 19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, China 

November 19—Miss Dorothy Dell Downing, Brazil 

November 20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 

November 20—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan* 

November 25—Mrs. J. Holmes Smith, III, Africa 

November 26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired. Address, 
4927 Bromley Lane, Richmond 21, Virginia) 

November 27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China* 

November 27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

November 28—Miss Lila Lucile Liddell, Africa 

November 30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 


7 
7 


*In United States 

Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible to give perma- 
nent addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, 
will be glad to supply the address on request near the birth 
date. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, 
please use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 114¢. If cards are sealed, they should bear the regular 
first-class postage: 3¢ for Brazil and Mexico, and 5¢ for Africa 
and the Orient. Mail may now be sent to China, Korea, and 
Japan when the address is known. 
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Future Leaders 


HE Oklahoma Presbyterian College offers un- 
usual advantages to girls of Oklahoma and 
other states in the Southwest. Here they can 

receive Bible teaching, leadership training, and 

counselling in a homelike atmosphere which is 

Christian, and, at the same time, get their college 

education from a state college at a very reasonable 

cost. The girls who take this training at O. P. C. are 
well equipped to become Christian leaders wherever 
they go alter graduation. Some go into full-time 

Christian work, but the school seeks to have all her 

graduates ready to serve Christ and His church in 

all vocations. The entire program of the school is 
set up in terms of that objective. 

The six graduates of this year are a representative 
group of those attending O. P. C. The class is com- 
prised of one Indian, two Mexicans, and three 
others, one whose parentage is Italian. Half of this 
class have entered, or expect to enter, full-time 
Christian service. 

TIMA SMITH of Smithville, 
Oklahoma, came to O. P. C. 
in 1941 to begin her aca- 
demic studies at Southeast- 
ern. After three years, Tima 
accepted a teaching position 
in Arkansas and later joined 
the WAC, attaining the rank 
of Technician Fifth Class. 
Discharged in July, 1946, 
Tima came back to South- 
eastern and O. P. C. to complete her work on a 
Bachelor of Science degree in elementary education. 
She was active as a member of the Fellowship 
Council. She plans to teach this year. 











*Miss Amy Robinson is serving with distinction as the President 
of Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls, at Durant, Oklahoma. 
Miss Robinson was for a number of years a missionary to Japan. 
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for Churches of the 


By AMY ROBINSON* 





Southwest 





Betty CHOATE, Choctaw 
Indian, spent two years at 
O. P. C., left to work for the 
U. S. Navy Department, but 
returned in 1945 to resume 
her studies for a Bachelor of 
Science degree in commerce. 
At Southeastern she served 
~. as secretary of the Student 

¥, Council during her entire 

te senior year. There and at 0. 
P. C. she took an active part in student life and 
could always be depended on to do more than her 
part of the work to be done. She plans to do secre. 
tarial work. During the summer she is helping in 
the office of the president at O. P. C. 


















EvisA GonzZALES of Falfur- 
rias, Texas, came to O. P. C. 
in 1943 after attending high 
school at the Presbyterian 
School for Mexican Girls, 
Taft, Texas. During her sen- 
ior year she was a member ol 
the Student Council at 
Southeastern. She, also, was 
listed among the 1946 Who's 
Who in American Colleges 
and Universities. Because of her active interest in 
Home Mission work, she found it to her advantage 
to attend the January session of the Assembly's 
Training School in 1944. Each summer during her 
four years of college, she helped in vacation Bible 
schools and in other work in Mexican churches ot 
Tex.-Mex. Presbytery. In July, she will enter the 
Bible School at Coyoacan, Mexico, to study Bible in 
Spanish so that she may be better prepared for set- 
vice among Mexican people. 
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Lota Totoro of Okla- 

homa City served on the O. 

P. C. Fellowship Council all 

four years of her college life, 

and in her senior year she 

held the office of president 

in this organization, which 

directs all the student activi- 

ties at O. P. C. Because of 

her high scholastic standing 

and her leadership ability, 

she held a number of important offices in organi- 

zations at Southeastern State College. In 1946 she 

was listed in Who’s Who in American Colleges and 

Universities. This next year Lola plans to teach at 

the Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls at Taft, 

Texas. After some experience in this Home Mission 

work, she expects to attend the Assembly’s ‘Training 
School. 


MARTHA TROGDON, a grad- 
uate of Montreat College, 
came all the way to Okla- 
homa to take her last two 
years of college work because 
O. P. C. made a special ap- 
peal to her. At O. P. C. and 
Southeastern, she took an 
active part in musical and 
literary organizations, and 
served as a member of the 

Fellowship Council during the two years she spent 
at O. P. C. Through the influence of a speaker at a 
Sunday morning service, she decided to enter the 
feld of home economics. Therefore, she plans to 
return to O. P. C. and Southeastern in September 
to prepare for work as a home demonstration agent. 


Ready for Church at O. P. C. 
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A summer graduate of 

O. P. C. will be Luisa Rop- 

RIGUEZ of San Antonio, 

Texas, who started her aca- 

demic work at Southeastern 

in 1942. She graduated from 

the Presbyterian School for 

Mexican Girls, Taft, Texas. 

Because of the pressing need 

there for workers, Luisa gave 

up plans for graduating with 

her class and has completed her college work during 

the summer sessions. Next year she will continue her 

work at Pres.-Mex. While at O. P. C., she was active 

in the Fellowship Council and in organizations at 

Southeastern. Luisa has ability along literary lines. 

She writes poetry and sponsors the school publi- 
cation at Pres.-Mex. 


The following words are only a few that these 
girls have expressed in appreciation of Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College: 

“What has college meant to me? It has meant 
very much—so much of happiness, so much of 
friendship. To put it briefly, it is the best way I 
know to spend four years.” 

“At O. P. C. there is no East nor West, no South 
nor North, but all one family. Although there were 
several races and tribes represented, although there 
were people with altogether different backgrounds, 
different levels of education, yet all were one in 
Christ.” 

“College training has been wonderful, but more 
than that the Christian training that has been ours. 
at O. P. C. will perhaps mean more to us than any- 
thing else in giving us courage to work and live in 
the world that waits for us.” 


Hiking Group 
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Freshman Class, 1947 


Basketball Team, 1947 


Folk Game Group, 1947 


Committee, 1947 
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Schools 


By W. L. COOPER* 


OLLOWING our graduation exercises in May, 

I was visited by a parent who was anxious to 

get his child in some school this fall. Intro- 
ducing myself, I asked him if I might be of service 
to him. He said, “I am looking for a school for my 
son, and this one has been recommended.” I said, 
“Mr. Lovelace, would you mind telling mé why our 
school has been recommended?” He replied, “For 
one thing, I have been told that you require every 
student to work, and I like that.” 

Then I told Mr. Lovelace about our work pro- 
gram: how every boy and girl in school is required 
to work at least one hour each day; how this is re- 
quired even of those wo pay the nominal charges 
that we make. I told him also that sixty boys and 
girls, in addition to the one hour every day, earned 
all or part of their expenses through our work 
scholarship plan. I emphasized the fact that work 
with the hands was really and truly a part of our 
school program. I mentioned many of the jobs that 
we require the students to do; namely, keeping 
our buildings and campus clean, care and manage- 
ment of our dairy, firing our furnaces, preparing 
and serving food, repairing and maintaining our 
buildings and equipment. 

Mr. Lovelace asked me to explain more definitely 
the work scholarship plan. I told him that this was 
simple. In the first place, our friends supplied the 
money for the work fund. In the second place, the 
boys and girls worked for this money in the jobs 


oe 

*Rey. W. L. Cooper is the Superintendent of Highland and 
Stuart Robinson Schools, in eastern Kentucky. His home is at 
Blackey, Kentucky. 
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mentioned above. Third, that their school expenses 
were paid with this money. His reaction was that he 
liked our plan very much indeed—even better than 
he thought he would. Then we talked quite a bit 
about how necessary it was for children to learn to 
work and how few are the opportunities for this 
sort of training unless our schools were able to build 
it into their schedule of activities. 

Then I said, “Work is not all we do at Stuart 
Robinson and Highland. There is a saying that all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. This is as 
true today as it was in times past. So we have our 
play program too. Every student is expected to be- 
come a member of some club or take part in some 
outside play activity. We have tennis, basketball, 
horseshoes, and other games. We also have organ- 
ized as part of our school activities: hiking clubs, 
singing clubs, homemaking clubs, glee clubs, kodak 


clubs, folk game clubs, and newspaper clubs. We . 


encourage students to choose hobbies of different 
types, such as the collection of stamps, coins, butter- 
flies, and moths. By thus emphasizing these 
activities a student is given a wide variety of things 
with which to occupy any leisure time that he might 
have—may we say, occupy that time profitably. 
“Along with this work and play program, both of 
our schools realize the necessity of good health. 
That these activities may mean most in the lives of 
our boys and girls we find it necessary to lay much 
stress on good health habits. The proper amount of 
rest each day, correct eating habits, along with other 
phases of the care of the body are given emphasis. 
Each student is taught that the body is the temple 
of the Spirit and is a trust from Almighty God. 
With this emphasis it is easy to see that our work 
and play would mean more to our boys and girls. 
‘We are not through when we mention the work, 
the play, and the health program. As important as 
they are, our school is a Church school, and neces- 
sarily places the major emphasis on worship. Every 
child is taught the Bible as the Word of God and as 
a guide for personal living. The importance and 
function of the church as an organization for carry- 
ing out the Great Commission is taught to every stu- 
dent. We have our weekly church services, our 
Sunday schools, our young people’s organization, 
our weekly prayer meetings, our daily dormitory 
prayer meetings, and our daily chapel worship ser- 
vices. In addition to this, many of our students have 
their own devotional periods. In all of the above 
worship activities the faculty members and the girls 
and boys have a part. Religious programs are largely 
planned through a committee of students consisting 
of a faculty member as a sponsor and from seven to 


(Continued on page 451) 

















































EN dream of empire, of wealth, of home. 

Many dream of future achievements only 

in terms of things which they may some day 
possess. Others in their dreaming think of cities 
which they by wisdom and work shall build. Again, 
men dream of homes which are to be places of nur- 
ture in every grace of character for their children 
and the repository of life’s happy memories in the 
golden sunset of life. 

Men in the South are dreaming dreams, and mak- 
ing those dreams come true. There is solid fact to 
present as evidence of the truth of that statement. 
The South now is not “economic problem number 
one” but economic opportunity number one. That 
does not mean that all of the factories that may be 
run profitably and usefully have been built; that 
all the fertile land has been made to yield its utmost 
in rich harvests; or that all the deposits of clay and 
ores have been discovered. If any of these possibili- 
ties had become actualities the Southern states could 
not be referred to as offering any special economic 
opportunities. Factories yet unbuilt, but needed; 
land that has been one-cropped into a state of soil 
poverty; mines yet unopened; and forests and 
streams to be developed and used—these constitute 
the materials with which empires are built in the 
twentieth century. Sample facts which support the 
statement that industrial and commercial dreams 
are being realized may be found in a single number 
of a magazine devoted to promoting and recording 
such undertakings. Here is the record as given in 
the Manufacturer's Record for June, 1947: “New 
and Expanding Plants Reported: May, 409; 1947, to 
date, 1378.” 

Men also dream of homes. In the first five months 
of the current year contracts were let for apart- 
ments, hotels, and dwellings in the amount of 
$110,115,000. Travel in whatever direction one 
may, from Texas to Virginia, or from Missouri to 


*Rev. S. B. Lapsley is Educational Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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houses and lands into homes. this 

Intelligence finds new uses for land; willingness vea 
to work brings the economic reward. Let the editor ties 
of a great city daily tell how such dreams are being anc 
realized in one southern county: “In 1946 Mr. L. } 
got some sweet potato slips from a disease-free farm att 
in Louisiana. He was interested in doing this because gra 
on the farm he bought there was a sweet potato ris 
curing house. He planted four acres. He got $3.00 wit 
per bushel for the cured potatoes; he then put out 
potato beds for the next year’s crop. This year he al 
sold 80,000 slips at $4.50 a thousand, and planted fre 
76,000 slips in his own field of seven acres.” Now, M 
figure that out, and see how side lines in farming th 
are being made to give a rich reward to men who ini 
dream of what the earth can be made to yield. dr 
Sweet potatoes, dairy cows, peanuts, soy beans, and th 
clover mean but little aside from people. be 

Let me quote the editor again: “It was the boy we gi 
had come to see—Jimmy Green, aged 10," pe 

“Wiley Glenn, the county agent, who knows every pt 
one, cupped his hands and called across the field se 
‘Oh, Jimmy’... He came in, a straight, fine-looking $a 





boy with a good face.” There follows an engaging 
description of the activities of that farm and the 
part which father and son have in it all: the farmer's 
fine faith and industry as the dynamo which makes 
a success of the venture, and then, as the editor's 
final appraisal, “But Jimmy is the finest crop of all. 
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Men are dreaming other dreams about life in the 
gates where the Presbyterian Church, U.S., serves. 
Factories and forests, mines and fields, do not of 
hemselves make a people great. Life is not sweet- 
ened or enriched by merely putting material things 
into the hands of men. Men are not creatures of 
ime only, but of eternity. And the here and now 
i; made richer and finer as men are brought into a 
right relation to God, and as time is properly re- 
lated to eternity. The dreams of some men, there- 
fore, include churches as centers of Christian cul- 
ture, as shrines where men know the felt presence of 
Him who has said, “Jn all places where I record my 
name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.” 

There are dreams in the hearts of men of great 
churches that are yet to be: churches where a com- 
munity’s life centers; where the young find inspira- 
tion and guidance, and the old find strength and 
peace. There are dreams of churches in the open 
country, with influences that sweeten and sanctify 






















the lives of men and women who live within reach 
of their ministries. The material substances needed 
for such buildings is known. This need has been re- 
duced to dollars and cents in so far as brick and 
steel, lumber and cement, is concerned. More than 
a hundred such structures await the money needed 
to complete a needed building or to begin a church 
in some place where a church is needed. 

The dream of the dreamers can never be realized 
without men. Men who have vision to see “temples 
yet unraised,” thronged by worshipers yet unsought; 
men with the Shepherd’s heart who are willing to 
go into the night to seek and to find even one who 
has missed the way. 

The Presbyterian Program of Progress embraces 
actual plans for bringing these visions into being in 
the territory where our Church serves. Let us dare 
to dream and work with eager abandon to realize 
the hopes held before us in our visions of the 
future. 










eleven outstanding students in our school.” 

So at Stuart Robinson and Highland we work, 
we play, we build health, and we worship. Thus by 
this well-rounded program we turn out from year to 
year boys and girls who will carry the responsibili- 
ties of the home, the school, the church, the state, 
and the world. 

Mr. Lovelace replied, “You have an excellent and 
attractive setup, and you are going about your pro- 
gram in a wonderful way. But the question that 
rises in my mind is where do you get the money 
with which to finance it?” 

“In the first place,” I said, “our Church furnishes 
anice little backlog for us to work on. This comes 
lrom the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee in 
Adlanta. Our next largest source of income is from 
the students themselves. Even though we are help- 
ing through our friends about sixty mountain chil- 
dren through the work scholarship plan, there are in 
the Highland Institution and the Stuart Robinson 
boarding departments a hundred other boys and 
girls who pay one hundred and fifty dollars or more 
per year. Our third source and perhaps the most de- 
pendable outside the appropriation from the As- 
sembly’s Home Mission Committee is our clothing 
sale. During the last five years we have sold a sufh- 
aent amount of clothing to help substantially with 
the current expenses of the school. But the most im- 
portant thing we have done with the money from 
the clothing sale is installing a central heating plant. 
The work of installing this equipment is now under 
way. This piece of equipment is going to cost ap- 
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proximately $20,000. This item, together with 
money we have spent on current expenses, will 
make our clothing store average approximately 
$5,000 a year for the past five years. If we could get 
more clothing from our friends and our Church 
organizations we probably could increase this 
amount. We would urge the readers of this article to 
look into their closets and wardrobes and pack a 
box of clothing which they no longer need and send 
to the school. Or, write to us for a bag in which to 
send it. Let us turn this into money for the purchase 
of much-needed new equipment and for the repair- 
ing of equipment that has become run-down during 
the war period. Then, as we have mentioned al- 
ready, there is our scholarship fund—the money 
sent in by friends to help worthy students. So, again, 
if any reader might be looking for a wonderful op- 
portunity to invest, there is probably no more fruit- 
ful form of investment than in the lives of boys and 
girls. Recently one man wrote me that he had never 
made an investment that had brought to him a 
larger dividend. Then we have our farm, dairy, and 
school store which are a great help in our schools 
and also bring in a small amount of money.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lovelace, “I can see that the 
business side is also well organized.” 

So, friends, if you want to make a good invest- 
ment, just think of your Home Mission program. 
We believe that we can demonstrate the soundness 
of the plan, and we know that the lives of our young 
people amply prove the rich nature of the dividends 
from year to year. 
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EN dream of empire, of wealth, of home. 

Many dream of future achievements only 

in terms of things which they may some day 
possess. Others in their dreaming think of cities 
which they by wisdom and work shall build. Again, 
men dream of homes which are to be places of nur- 
ture in every grace of character for their children 
and the repository of life’s happy memories in the 
golden sunset of life. 

Men in the South are dreaming dreams, and mak- 
ing those dreams come true. There is solid fact to 
present as evidence of the truth of that statement. 
The South now is not “economic problem number 
one” but economic opportunity number one. That 
does not mean that all of the factories that may be 
run profitably and usefully have been built; that 
all the fertile land has been made to yield its utmost 
in rich harvests; or that all the deposits of clay and 
ores have been discovered. If any of these possibili- 
ties had become actualities the Southern states could 
not be referred to as offering any special economic 
opportunities. Factories yet unbuilt, but needed; 
land that has been one-cropped into a state of soil 
poverty; mines yet unopened; and forests and 
streams to be developed and used—these constitute 
the materials with which empires are built in the 
twentieth century. Sample facts which support the 
statement that industrial and commercial dreams 
are being realized may be found in a single number 
of a magazine devoted to promoting and recording 
such undertakings. Here is the record as given in 
the Manufacturer's Record for June, 1947: “New 
and Expanding Plants Reported: May, 409; 1947, to 
date, 1378.” 

Men also dream of homes. In the first five months 
of the current year contracts were let for apart- 
ments, hotels, and dwellings in the amount of 
$110,115,000. Travel in whatever direction one 
may, from Texas to Virginia, or from Missouri to 


*Rev. S. B. Lapsley is Educational Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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Florida, new dwellings, finished or in process of 
erection, are to be seen almost everywhere. Some are 
built by the owners and no contract figures are re- 
ported. The cost of the houses built by those who 
are to live in them, if the cost were known, would 
add a substantial amount to the figures given above. 

Factories and houses do not make homes, or even 
economic opportunities, without people. It is the 
yield of field and forest brought into useful forms 
by human hands guided by intelligence, that trans- 
form material resources into things that minister to 
our well-being. It is human hearts that love and 
labor and sometimes suffer together that transform 
houses and lands into homes. 

Intelligence finds new uses for land; willingness 
to work brings the economic reward. Let the editor 
of a great city daily tell how such dreams are being 
realized in one southern county: “In 1946 Mr. L. 
got some sweet potato slips from a disease-free farm 
in Louisiana. He was interested in doing this because 
on the farm he bought there was a sweet potato 
curing house. He planted four acres. He got $3.00 
per bushel for the cured potatoes; he then put out 
potato beds for the next year’s crop. This year he 
sold 80,000 slips at $4.50 a thousand, and planted 
76,000 slips in his own field of seven acres.” Now, 
figure that out, and see how side lines in farming 
are being made to give a rich reward to men who 
dream of what the earth can be made to yield. 
Sweet potatoes, dairy cows, peanuts, soy beans, and 
clover mean but little aside from people. 

Let me quote the editor again: “It was the boy we 
had come to see—Jimmy Green, aged 10.” 

“Wiley Glenn, the county agent, who knows every- 
one, cupped his hands and called across the field 
‘Oh, Jimmy’... He came in, a straight, fine-looking 
boy with a good face.” There follows an engaging 
description of the activities of that farm and the 
part which father and son have in it all: the farmer's 
fine faith and industry as the dynamo which makes 
a success of the venture, and then, as the editor's 
final appraisal, “But Jimmy is the finest crop of all.” 
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Men are dreaming other dreams about life in the 
gates where the Presbyterian Church, U.S., serves. 
factories and forests, mines and fields, do not of 
themselves make a people great. Life is not sweet- 
med or enriched by merely putting material things 
into the hands of men. Men are not creatures of 
‘ine only, but of eternity. And the here and now 
made richer and finer as men are brought into a 
right relation to God, and as time is properly re- 
ated to eternity. The dreams of some men, there- 
fre, include churches as centers of Christian cul- 
wre, as shrines where men know the felt presence of 
Him who has said, “Jn all places where I record my 
name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.” 
There are dreams in the hearts of men of great 
churches that are yet to be: churches where a com- 
munity’s life centers; where the young find inspira- 
tio and guidance, and the old find strength’ and 
peace. There are dreams of churches in the open 
country, with influences that sweeten and sanctify 


the lives of men and women who live within reach 
of their ministries. The material substances needed 
for such buildings is known. This need has been re- 
duced to dollars and cents in so far as brick and 
steel, lumber and cement, is concerned. More than 
a hundred such structures await the money needed 
to complete a needed building or to begin a church 
in some place where a church is needed. 

The dream of the dreamers can never be realized 
without men. Men who have vision to see “temples 
yet unraised,” thronged by worshipers yet unsought; 
men with the Shepherd’s heart who are willing to 
go into the night to seek and to find even one who 
has missed the way. 

The Presbyterian Program of Progress embraces 
actual plans for bringing these visions into being in 
the territory where our Church serves. Let us dare 
to dream and work with eager abandon to realize 
the hopes held before us in our visions of the 
future. 
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deven outstanding students in our school.” 

§o at Stuart Robinson and Highland we work, 
we play, we build health, and we worship. Thus by 
this well-rounded program we turn out from year to 
year boys and girls who will carry the responsibili- 
ties of the home, the school, the church, the state, 
and the world. 

Mr. Lovelace replied, “You have an excellent and 
attractive setup, and you are going about your pro- 
gam in a wonderful way. But the question that 
rises in my mind is where do you get the money 
with which to finance it?” 

“In the first place,” I said, ‘our Church furnishes 
anice little backlog for us to work on. This comes 
rom the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee in 
Atlanta. Our next largest source of income is from 
the students themselves. Even though we are help- 
ing through our friends about sixty mountain chil- 
dren through the work scholarship plan, there are in 
the Highland Institution and the Stuart Robinson 
boarding departments a hundred other boys and 
girls who pay one hundred and fifty dollars or more 
per year. Our third source and perhaps the most de- 
pendable outside the appropriation from the As- 
mbly’s Home Mission Committee is our clothing 
sale, During the last five years we have sold a sufh- 
‘ent amount of clothing to help substantially with 
the current expenses of the school. But the most im- 
portant thing we have done with the money from 
the clothing sale is installing a central heating plant. 
The work of installing this equipment is now under 
way. This piece of equipment is going to cost ap- 
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proximately $20,000. This item, together with 
money we have spent on current expenses, will 
make our clothing store average approximately 
$5,000 a year for the past five years. If we could get 
more clothing from our friends and our Church 
organizations we probably could increase this 
amount. We would urge the readers of this article to 
look into their closets and wardrobes and pack a 
box of clothing which they no longer need and send 
to the school. Or, write to us for a bag in which to 
send it. Let us turn this into money for the purchase 
of much-needed new equipment and for the repair- 
ing of equipment that has become run-down during 
the war period. Then, as we have mentioned al- 
ready, there is our scholarship fund—the money 
sent in by friends to help worthy students. So, again, 
if any reader might be looking for a wonderful op- 
portunity to invest, there is probably no more fruit- 
ful form of investment than in the lives of boys and 
girls. Recently one man wrote me that he had never 
made an investment that had brought to him a 
larger dividend. Then we have our farm, dairy, and 
school store which are a great help in our schools 
and also bring in a small amount of money.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lovelace, “I can see that the 
business side is also well organized.” 

So, friends, if you want to make a good invest- 
ment, just think of your Home Mission program. 
We believe that we can demonstrate the soundness 
of the plan, and we know that the lives of our young 
people amply prove the rich nature of the dividends 
from year to year. 
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The Community 
Presbyterian Church 


ROM 1919 (when a storm destroyed the Bap- 
tist and Episcopal churches) to 1940, a devoted 
group of Christian women maintained a Com- 

munity Sunday School in Port Aransas. During 

these years there were some preaching services con- 
ducted from time to time by ministers who came 
over from the mainland. 

Since 1919 there has been a growing desire on the 
part of many citizens of Port Aransas to have their 
own island church. Few people were satisfied with 
services conducted by those who lived away from 
the island and appeared only for the hours of 
public worship and then disappeared again. The 
citizens of the port city wanted a church building 
of their own. They wanted a pastor of their own 
to live among them and to lead them into more 
Christlike living. 


*Rev. Frank Crown is the pastor of the Community Presbyterian 
Church, Port Aransas, Texas. 
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By FRANK CROWN* 










During this period there were several Christian 
leaders outside of Port Aransas who were anxious 
to aid the people of that community in getting a 
church established. One of these was Mr. W. A. 
Scrivner, an elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Aransas Pass. Several attempts were made to start 
a permanent type of work, and finally in August, 
1940, it was concluded that the only way to get a 
church established was for some individual to take 
the lead in the matter, and Mr. Scrivner decided to 
be that individual. 

Things happened quickly after that. A group of 
interested women from the Port selected the type 
of church building. Some lots were purchased and 
by February, 1941, a building had been erected and 
dedicated.. In March, 1941, Rev. John Crockett, D. 
D., began to preach regularly in Port Aransas. Over 
one thousand dollars’ worth of equipment was 
purchased for the church by the people of the Port 
city. The building and adjoining manse, except for 
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wv thousand dollars given by the Home Mission 
(ommittee of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., were 
riven by Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Scrivner of Aransas 
Pass. 

Rev. Lannie Parnell began a pastorate following 
pr, Crockett in July, 1941, and served the church 
for three years. The church was nondenominational 
during this time, and at the end of his pastorate 
there were forty-one resident members in the church. 

Rev. Frank Crown was called as pastor of the 
durch on April 8, 1945. A large majority of the 
members of the church and others in Port Aransas 
lt that the church would progress and fulfill its 
mission to a greater extent if it were organized 
under one denominational head. In March, 1946, 
forty individuals petitioned the Presbytery of West- 
em Texas to organize a Community Presbyterian 
Church, This was done on March 31, 1946. 

After the church was officially organized and the 
people had a resident pastor, the work began a new 
ea of progress. By the grace of God and united ef- 
forts of the church members, the church doubled in 
membership the first year. Few churches have so 
srved and have been so blessed. Fourteen new 
members have come into the church during the 
month in which this article is written, eleven of 
these coming by profession of faith. The goal of the 
membership of this church is to double our mem- 
baship again in this year; and included with that 
goal is our attempt, with God’s help, to assist every 
member and friend served to have a life more con- 
secrated and devoted to our blessed Lord and to the 
great mission of the church. 

One source of pride and joy is our Sunday school. 


Sunday School Group 
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“The Lighthouse Gang” 
Ready for Sunday School 


We are blessed with a very devoted group of 
teachers and officers. We endeavor to serve each age 
with an active spiritual program—adults as well as 
children. 

Not only are the young people encouraged to at- 
tend Sunday school and church but there is a vesper 
group for all ages meeting one hour before church 
service each Sunday night. The purpose of these 
groups is to study the Bible and to develop Christian 
fellowship. If we have a reason to boast, it would 
certainly be about our fine young people. 

Among the many contributions the church is 
making to the people it serves is our regular mid- 
week prayer services. These are conducted as regu- 
larly as the Sabbath services and are a contributing 
factor to the spiritual growth of our members and 
friends. 

The women of the church meet once a month in 
an Auxiliary organization. Their contribu- 
tions to the church and the Lord’s work 
are too great to be enumerated here. This 
is one of the strongest organizations of the 
church, and to attend one of their meetings 
and enter into their worship and study is 
a great spiritual experience. All women in 
the community are welcome to these meet- 
ings, as they are to all the services of the 
church. 

Some of the finest men of Port Aransas 
are elders and deacons in the church. The 
elders are Mr. Don Farley and Mr. Oscar 
Gillespie. The deacons are Mr. L. E. Bel- 
cher, Mr. Barney Farley, Jr., Mr. A. E. 
Keill, Mr. Ben Martin, and Mr. J. W. 
Trimble. As the organization grows, new 
officer material is being added, and more 
and more of the men in the port city are 
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showing an interest in things Christian. 

Among the Christian services rendered by this 
church to the people of Port Aransas and their 
guests is a nursery and kindergarten which will 
open June 3 and continue through August 16. This 
school will be for boys and girls, ages three through 
six, and will begin at 8:00 o’clock each morning and 
last through such part of the day as seems justifiable. 
The school will begin Tuesday and last through 
Saturday of each week. A child can matriculate for 
one or more days at a reasonable tuition. A trained 
worker will be in charge and the school will be 
Christian throughout. 

The church, if progress continues as in 
the past, will be self-sustaining one of 
these days. During last year it met over 
one-half of its expenses (the other half 
coming from the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church, U. S.), 
and in this new Church year a budget 
one-third higher has been accepted by 
the congregation. The members and a 
growing number of friends, both local 


Young People’s Group 


Sunday School Class 


and non-resident, are recognizing 
the contribution this church is mak- 
ing to the Lord’s work and this com- 
munity and are giving ever more 
generously. 

Since this is the only organized 
evangelical church in Port Aransas 
rendering a full-time service to the 
people in the name of Jesus Christ, 
we covet the prayer and support of 
Christian people both on the island 
and off. 

We are still a small church trying to render a 
large service. Few churches have had such a wonder- 
ful privilege as has been ours in serving so many 
resident and nonresident folk. During each month 
of the year we are privileged to have worshiping 
with us many of our island guests. Our beautiful 
church is known to many people all over the nation 
as the “Little Church with the Big Welcome.” 
Visitors to our church are impressed with its spirit 
of worship and fellowship—worship reaching up- 
ward toward God; fellowship running out to all 
believers. 
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Only through church schools can we hope to meet the leadership demands 


ofthe church of temorrow, here at home and on the mission fields beyond. 


But are our people supporting these institutions according to their present ability? 


Some Convictions About 


iChristian Education 


tian institutions of learning. Each of us 
might well make his own list and give 
thanks before God for the noble men and women 
who have blessed us as Christian teachers. 
I wish to state briefly and quite directly some 
convictions about Christian Education. The first is 
that— 


Mii of us are under lasting debt to Chris- 


|.Our Founding Fathers Were Right in Building 
Christian Schools. 


These founding fathers, first the English Puritans, 
and then the Scottish Presbyterians, arrived here in 
ever-increasing numbers between 1620 and the time 
of the American Revolution. Let us remember what 
itwas they brought with them. If they had brought 
money, 1 suppose they would have begun by build- 
ing banks. If they had brought machinery and 
technical skill to match the raw materials found 
here, I suppose they would have built factories. As it 
was, the most precious thing they brought to the 
wilderness of this new world was a set of ideals; and 
they felt under necessity to do something that would 
protect and perpetuate those ideals. So they began 
very early to build Christian schools in America. 
Let it be told more often to our generation that the 
distinctive ideals of American democracy were all 
developed during a period when the churches were 
providing practically all our higher education. Out 
of these early schools came the men who led the 
Revolution and wrote into the Constitution their 
ideals of representative self-government, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of worship which called for 
absolute separation of church and state. 

Judged by present standards of equipment, those 
ee. 

‘ion cel D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
, Texas. This article is part of an address delivered be- 


fore the Eighty-seventh General Assembly of our Church, at Mon- 
weat, North Carolina. 
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early colleges and academies were crude affairs; but 
by their fruits let them be known. I rejoice in the 
subsequent development of the Protestant Ameri- 
can idea of universal education which calls for the 
tax-supported school. At the same time, it is my deep 
conviction that our fathers were right and knew 
what they were doing when they established church 
institutions of learning to be the custodians and 
teachers of those Christian ideals which they wished 
to keep alive in this new world. They had their 
moral blind spots—as we have now—but on this 
matter they surely saw aright. 

Let us go a step farther and place over against the 
certainty of the fathers a second conviction, namely 
that 





II. Our Generation Is at Sea on This Matter of 
Christian Education. 


Our splendid system of tax-supported schools 
arose out of necessity. In every state it now reaches 
from kindergarten to graduate schools and involves 
an outlay of billions of dollars in capital invest- 
ments and current operation. The growth and suc- 
cess together with the rising cost of tax-supported 
education has tended to produce a feeling among 
our people that there is no longer a need for the 
Church to maintain schools, even those of college 
level. Nor are the tax-paying laymen the only ones 
at sea on this matter; many ministers share their con- 
fusion. Here, for example, is a group of twelve men 
seated about a conference table. They were ap- 
pointed by a synod to study its educational insti- 
tutions and propose a course of procedure regarding 
them. The group was composed of seven ministers 
and five ruling elders, of whom four were professors 
in state colleges. When discussion began, the elders 
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from state schools were actually more sympathetic 
toward a struggling Church college than were some 
of the ministers. 

This confusion about the continuing need for 
Church-supported schools seems to have been on the 
increase since a little after the turn of this century. 
In that period two things have happened in our 
Church. First, we have closed or abandoned more 
Presbyterian schools and colleges than we have es- 
tablished—though our membership has increased 
steadily. Second, we have so poorly managed and 
supported many of the schools we kept that they 
have found it impossible to meet the educational 
standards of the present; and, consequently, they 
are looked upon now by many people as second-rate 
educational institutions. Nor have these two things 
been due to economic conditions in the South. In- 
deed, they have taken place at a time when tre- 
mendous wealth was accumulating in the hands of 
Presbyterian people. It is an amazing thing that 
what our fathers founded in days of relative poverty 
we have so neglected in days of plenty. Why has 
this happened? There are a good many answers 
to that question; but fundamentally the trouble 
lies in a lack of conviction about the importance of 
Christian Education to the future of both church 
and state. 

A third conviction is that— 


Ill. We Need to Evaluate Anew for Our Gen- 
eration the Essential Place of Christian 
Institutions of Learning. 

While rejoicing in the splendid system of tax- 
supported schools, and seeking to throw about them 
every possible Christian influence, let us at the same 
time remember that there are some essential things 
which Church-related institutions alone are free to 
do. 

a. Only the Church school is both free and com- 
petent to acquaint our youth with their evangelical 
Protestant heritage. God deliver us from all narrow 
sectarianism; but may He also deliver us from such 
broad-mindedness that we cease to teach our child- 
ren of that rock whence they were hewn. 

b. Again, the Church schools alone are free to 
teach the distinctively Christian philosophy of life. 
They are the only educational institutions in the 
land free to declare that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom; that the chief end of man is 
to glorify God and enjoy Him forever; and that the 
chief end of education is to prepare men and women 
for this high and holy purpose. That emphasis can 
be omitted from education only at the peril of a 
nation. That fact must be brought home again to 
our people in the pews. 

c. The Christian schools alone are free to enlist 
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and train a leadership for the Church. This part of 
their mission is perhaps clearer to our people than 
any other. If the future is to be judged by the past, 
I do not see how we may ever hope to enlist a suff- 
cient number of men for the gospel ministry and 
our mission fields anywhere else except on the 
campuses of Christian schools. Nor should one 
overlook the fact that in our local congregations 
elders, deacons, Sunday-school teachers, and Auxili- 
ary leaders are chosen from graduates of our Church 
colleges out of all proportion to their numbers. 
My final conviction has to do with— 


IV. Our Threefold Need in Christian Education 
Today. 


a. One part of that need is to sell again the im- 
portance of Christian schools to the lay people in 
our churches. Many of our people today have been 
shaken to the depths by recent world events. Pon- 
dering the utter ruin of Germany and Japan, some 
of them have realized for the first time that edu- 
cation alone is not enough. These two were among 
the most literate and highly educated nations on 
earth; but something went wrong in the soul of 
these great peoples. We now have the wreckage of 
those nations on our hands, and the binding up of 
their wounds is proving a costly and difficult task. 
What a time for us to affirm again the part Chris- 
tian faith had in bringing democracy to birth! Now 
is a time to point out that alien and undemocratic 
isms do not find any comfort on the campus of 
Christian colleges. Many a layman who may never 
have been inside a Church college is ready to listen 
now when you tell him that. 

Nor should we underestimate our layman’s will- 
ingness and ability to support these Christian insti- 
tutions once they are convinced of the need for 
them. I have seen that put to the test in a recent 
million-dollar campaign. In that effort, one of the 
first moves was to call together a representative 
group of lay people from an entire state. They were 
told in understandable terms what their institutions 
mean and ought to mean to the ongoing of the 
Kingdom and the welfare of the state. The cam- 
paign was organized under lay leadership from state 
chairman down through presbyteries to every single 
local church. Then those men and women were 
asked to raise a million dollars in less than thirty 
days. In that period they went a hundred thousand 
dollars over the mark. Of course, the institutions in- 
volved and the pastors did their part also; but the 
thing succeeded primarily because the people who 
had the money were sold on the importance of what 
they were giving it for. 


(Continued on page 458) 
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High Lights 


of the Year 


For a number of years the Executive Committee of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief has sought to give annual recognition to outstanding work accomplished by 
secretaries of this cause in local, presbyterial, and synodical Auxiliaries. 

The honor-winning reports and notebooks listed below were on display at Montreat 
during the conference season, in order that they might serve as a guide to secretaries of 
this and other causes who might have an opportunity to study them. 


The “Two Bests” 

ACH local secretary of Christian Education 
E and Ministerial Relief is expected to follow 

throughout the year the suggestions outlined 
in her month by month report form, so far as cir- 
cumstances permit, and at the end of the year to 
return the completed form to her presbyterial sec- 
retary of this cause. This officer grades the reports 
as “First,” “Second,” or “Third,” according to the 
quantity, quality, and originality of work done. 
Finally, the synodical secretary of C.E. & M.R. se- 
lects, from each presbyterial Auxiliary, the “One 
Best” report from among the larger organizations, 
and the “One Best” from among the smaller. The 
following are honor winners for 1946-47; the larger 
Auxiliary is named first and the smaller, second (in 
a few cases information received was incomplete) : 

ALaBAMA—Birmingham: Bessemer, First; Pratt 
City. East Alabama: Andalusia; Providence. Mo- 
bile: Stockton; Foley. North Alabama: Anniston, 
First; Guntersville. Tuscaloosa (information not re- 
ceived). 

ApPpALACHIA—A bingdon: Pulaski; Green Spring. 
Asheville: Waynesville; Bryson City. Holston: Bris- 
tol, Windsor Avenue; Newport. Knoxville: Look- 
out Mountain; Moore Memorial. 

ARKANSAS (information not received) . 

FiorinA—Florida: Madison; St. Andrews. St. 


Johns: Lakeland; Tampa, Hyde Park. Suwannee: 
South Jacksonville. 


Grorcia—Athens: Athens, First. Atlanta: At- 
lanta, Peachtree Road; Griffin. Augusta: Augusta, 
Reid Memorial; Greensboro. Cherokee: Carters- 
ville; Acworth. Macon: Macon, First; Eastman. Sa- 
vannah: Savannah, Hull Memorial; Savannah, 
Bona Bella. Southwest Georgia: Valdosta, First; 
Quitman. 


Kenrucky—Guerrant (information not re- 
ceived). Lexington-Ebenezer: Lexington, First; 
Troy. Louisville: Louisville, Crescent Hill; Louis- 
ville, Strathmoor. Muhlenburg: Marion. Transyl- 
vania: Somerset; Pisgah. 

Louisiana— Louisiana: Baton Rouge, First; 
Opelousas. New Orleans: New Orleans, St. Charles 
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Avenue; New Orleans, Lakeview. Red River: 
Shreveport, First; Plain Dealing. 

Mississippi—Central Mississippi: Kosciuski; Car- 
thage. East Mississippi: Tupelo; Ripley. Meridian: 
Meridian, First; Collins. Mississippi: McComb, J. J- 
White Memorial; Hazlehurst. North Mississippi: 
Grenada; Benoit. 

Missouri—Lafayette: Springfield, Westminster; 
Mt. Olive. Missouri: Columbia; Bethel. Potosi: 
Cape Girardeau; Brazeau. St. Louis: St. Louis, Cen- 
tral; Troy. Upper Missouri: St. Joseph, First; St. 
Joseph, Hyde Park. 

NortH CaroLtina—4lbemarle: Washington; 
Bethlehem. Concord: Harrisburg; Immanuel. Fay- 
etteville: Laurinburg; Eureka. Granville: Durham, 
Trinity; Selma. King’s Mountain: Rutherfordton; 
Lowell, First. Mecklenburg: Charlotte, Myers Park; 
Bethlehem. Orange: High Point, First; Stony Creek. 
Wilmington: Clinton, Graves Memorial; Myrtle 
Grove. Winston-Salem: North Wilkesboro; Elkin. 

OKLAHOMA—Durant: Durant, First; Bromide. 
Indian: Old Bennington; Matoy. Mangum: Shaw- 
nee, Central; Oklahoma City, St. Andrews. 

SouTH CaroLina—Bethel: Lancaster; Olivet. 
Charleston: Charleston, Second; Johns Island. Con- 
garee: Columbia, Eau Claire; Lebanon. Enoree: 
Spartanburg, Second; Nazareth. Harmony: Wil- 
liamsburg; Sardinia. Pee Dee: Cheraw; Ruby. Pted- 
mont: Fort Hill; Richland. South Carolina: Green- 
wood, First; Mountville. 

TENNESSEE— Columbia: Zion; Spring Hill. Mem- 
phis: Memphis, Highland Heights; Dyersburg. 
Nashville: Nashville, Westminster; Decherd. 

Texas— Brazos: Houston, First; Orange. Central 
Texas: Austin, University; Hamilton. Dallas: Dal- 
las, Highland Park; Ennis. El Paso: Midland; Colo- 
rado City. Mid-Texas: Fort Worth, First; Fort 
Worth, Ridgelea. Paris: Tyler; Golden Rule. West- 
ern Texas: Corpus Christi, First; Weslaco. 

VirGinia—East Hanover: Richmond, Overbrook; 
Sabot, Hebron. Lexington: Waynesboro, First; Her- 
mitage. Montgomery: Raleigh Court; Peaks. Nor- 
folk: Newport News, First; Portsmouth, Prentis 
Park. Potomac: Baltimore, Mt. Washington; Faith 
Chapel. Roanoke: Chase City; Brookneal. West 
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Hanover: Westminster; Guinea. Winchester: Rom- 
ney; Capon Bridge. 

WEstT VircINiA—Bluestone: Bluefield, First; Red 
Jacket. Greenbrier: Alderson; Baxter. Kanawha: 
Logan; South Ruffner. 


“Grade A” Presbyterials 


Three points must be attained by a presbyterial 
Auxiliary in order to be considered “Grade A”: 
(1) g0% of the local secretaries must use and re- 
turn the local month by month report; (2) of these, 
at least 25% must be graded “First”; and (3) the 
presbyterial secretary of C.E. & M.R. must use and 
return the presbyterial month by month report. 

This year forty-two presbyterial Auxiliaries, 
representing fifteen synodical Auxiliaries, were 
“Grade A”: 


ALABAMA: East Alabama, Mobile. 


APPALACHIA: Abingdon, Holston, Knoxville. 


Fioriwa: Florida. 
Georcia: Atlanta, Cherokee, Savannah. 
KENTUCKY: Transylvania. 
LoulIsIANA: Louisiana, New Orleans. 


Mississippi: Central Mississippi, East Mississippi, 
Mississippi. 


Missourt: Lafayette, Missouri, Upper Missouri. 


NortH Caro.ina: Albemarle, Fayetteville, Gran. 
ville, Orange, Wilmington, Winston-Salem. 


OKLAHoMa: Indian, Mangum. 


SouTH Carona: Charleston, Congaree, Eno- 
ree, Harmony, Piedmont, South Carolina. 


TENNESSEE: Memphis, Nashville. 
Texas: Central Texas, Dallas, Mid-Texas. 
VIRGINIA: Roanoke, West Hanover. 


WEST VirGINIA: Bluestone, 
wha. 

West Virginia has the distinction of being a 
“Grade A Synodical,” since every one of its presby- 
terial Auxiliaries holds that grade. 


Notebooks 

Each synodical and presbyterial secretary of C.E. 
& M.R. is encouraged to keep a notebook of her 
work. The synodical secretary sends her own note- 
book, and her best presbyterial book, to Louisville, 
where a committee of judges grades them on such 
points as selection and organization of material, 
and practical value to the secretary or her successor. 
This year, first honor for synodical books was won 
by Missouri; second honor, Louisiana. Cherokee 
(Georgia) won first place among presbyterial note- § 
books; and Knoxville (Appalachia), second. 


Greenbrier, Kana- 





Some Convictions About Christian Education 
(Continued from page 456) 


. b. A second part of our threefold need is higher 
academic standards and a clearer sense of mission 
in our Church schools themselves. We have no 
business offering substandard education to young 
people of this day. Even goodness itself cannot be 
substituted for sound mental discipline. Our Pres- 
byterian people want to be loyal; but it is taxing 
loyalty too far when we ask them to send their sons 
and daughters to schools whose diplomas may be of 
no value outside the local community. These boys 
and girls have but once to go to school; and if the 
Church is going to educate them, she must be pre- 
pared to offer them as thorough academic training 
as they can find at any other place. That mythical 
log on which Mark Hopkins sat in his day must 
now be sawed up into lumber and put into modern 
classrooms, offices, chapels, libraries, and labora- 
tories, if the Church school is going to meet the 
competition for our best students today. In the 
matter of educational standards and Christian pur- 
poses, Presbyterian people must not offer mediocrity. 
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c. The last part of our threefold need, then, is 
for a larger support to our schools. That point is so 
evident that I do not dwell upon it. If the Presby- 
terian Church is to meet the needs and oppor- 
tunities facing her in the closing half of this cen- 
tury, then she must equip her schools for that task. 

Let those. who have money consider how better 
it could be used. Let those who are pastors keep 
this before their people. Let those who write wills 
remember these institutions. 

Only thus can we hope to meet the leadership 
demands of tomorrow, here at home and on the 
mission fields beyond. Only by a sincere rededi- 
cation to Christian Education and by an outpour- 
ing of support, unknown in recent days, can we be 
obedient to Him who said, “Go ye .. . and teach.” 
Only when our people support these institutions 
according to their present ability will we be worthy 
of those who, out of relative poverty, established 
them for the purpose of preserving and passing on 
a priceless Christian heritage. 
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MEDITATION 











THE SON OF GOD 


UR meditation for this month centers upon the eternal name of 
Christ—the name “Son of God.” What does that mean to you 
and to me? 


This eternal name means that Christ was, that He is, and that He will 
ever be. He is eternally active in our behalf. Back in eternity before the 
beginning of time there seems to have been a transaction in our behalf, 
when Christ, the eternal Son of God, agreed to carry out the Covenant 
of Grace. 


In time He came to earth. The Son of God became true man. He lived 
on earth; He suffered the agonies of the Cross; He forgave those who put 
hun to death, saying, “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.” Then He said, “It is finished”—He had done all He came to do in be- 
half of sinful man; the way was now open for all men to enter into the 
realm of doing God's will. Finally, “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,” the spirit which the grave could not hold. The Son of God lived 
and was seen after the third day. 


He lived in and through believers at Pentecost. He lives in them now, 
and will live in them down through the ages. The Son of God in eternity 
planned for us; on earth He lived and died for us, and thereafter He re- 
turned to His Father to live in and through us. He keeps coming into the 
affairs of man—the Son of God with power to save us from the guilt of 
sin and the control of sin, to save us from death into eternal living of love, 
faith, and hope. If a man die shall he live again? The answer from the Son 
of God is, if a man lives in the eternal name of Christ with the spirit of 
love, faith, and hope he shall never die. 


The Son of God is knocking at the door of our family life, our com- 
munity life, our national life, to get us to live in all of these spheres by 
love, faith, and hope. He is for us. Are we for Him? If we choose Him, He 
will give us eternal life as we live in love, faith, and hope. If we shall refuse 
Him, He gives us eternal damnation as we live without love, without 
faith, and without hope. We must face Him and we must choose, for we 
cannot avoid the eternal name of Christ who was, is, and will ever be. We 
must begin now to live with the eternal Christ, the Son of God. In our 
personal life we need more love, and the faith and hope to exercise that 
love. In our community life we need the eternal Son of God. In our 
national life the love that will make us one world is needed, and what the 
world needs today more than anything else is the faith and hope which 
will cause this love to live. This life can be found in the Son of God who 
is forever acting in the life of man. 


—Prepared by Rev. L. W. Botroms 









































September in the Woman’s Auxiliary 











General Information 


This is an important month. You will find on the 
first page of this issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
‘events and dates that are to be planned for and 
marked on your calendar. 


PROGRAMS FOR SEPTEMBER 


General Circles 


Following the suggestions in the program circle 
booklet, Thy Kingdom Come—Beginning in Me, 
circle program leaders will find much material on 
pages 28-31 of that booklet. The theme for this 
month’s study is “Am I Faithful to Myself?” with 
special memory work, Matthew 5:33-42. (For those 
who have kept up with the memory work through 
vacation days, those are the verses to give attention 
to and commit to memory now.) In addition to the 
suggestions in the circle booklet, make use of the 
material in the Guidebook for the Presbyterian 
Woman, page 20. Additional Scripture references 
are listed there and questions for thoughtful con- 
sideration and discussion. The leader of this Bible 
study should make full use of all these suggestions 
in addition to material which she will have and re- 
sources out of her own experience on which to 
draw. There should be careful planning for circle 
discussion, so that the women may enter more 
fully into the study and come to a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of these verses, together 
with a frank facing of the program topic. Emphasize 
the memorizing of the Scripture; review portions 
learned previously. Plan for the group to read from 
memory all verses learned thus far, Matthew 5:1-42. 
Frequent repetition is helpful. Make use of the 
article in this issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
“Building Today for a Better Tomorrow,” by Rev. 
W. Norman Cook. 


Business Woman’s Circles 


The topic this month is one that should intrigue 
every business woman of our Church—“Brace Up 
Your Minds.” Summer is over; vacation is a plea- 
sant memory; work is ahead, which takes strength, 
effort, vitality. The work of living as a Christian 
today demands that every Christian literally “brace 
up his mind.” The material that is prepared for 
the use of business woman’s circles this month is 
found in the booklet, Thy Will Be Done—Now! 
pages 38-43, and was prepared by one of the minis- 
ters of our Church. The program leader should read 
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this material, select what she can use most ef.- 
fectively, add to it, decide how she will present it, 
and plan carefully for discussion of the significant 
points in this program. Excerpts from the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication could be used to ad- 
vantage. A copy of that report may be secured on 
request to that Committee, Richmond, Virginia. 
Additional information is carried in September 
Presbyterian Women, and should be read in prepa- 
ration for this program. Surely business and pro- 
fessional women of our Church are qualified to 
enter into a helpful discussion of this important 
and compelling topic. 


Auxiliary 


On pages 38-41 of the booklet, Thy Will Be Done 
—Now! program suggestions are found, and the 
September issue of Presbyterian Women carries ad- 
ditional information. ‘The program .leader has a 
“live” topic, and if time, thought, and sincere 
prayer are given to its preparation, and initiative 
and zeal are given to this, the program should be 
interesting and should stir every woman to do 
something about bracing up her mind. Make use of 
the Report of the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication (a copy may be secured 
on request to that Committee, Richmond, Virginia) . 
Your church women should be acquainted with 
that report, and this month offers opportunity to 
bring to them outstanding work that is being done 
to help men and women, young people and chil- 
dren, of our Church stretch their minds and hearts 
and be concerned, effective Christians in their own 
communities and churches. Be sure to read at this 
meeting the action taken by the General Assembly 
regarding Federal funds to parochial schools. For 


- information on this subject write to the Assembly’s 


Committee on Christian Relations, P. O. Box 5094, 
Richmond, Virginia. This is important information 
for every member of our Church. Here is a topic 
that can come alive only if the program leader will 
give as much attention to it as she does to preparing 
for a talk to her civic, patriotic, or social club. 
Madame Program Leader, will you accept the chal- 
lenge and honestly, sincerely seek with your church 
women to “Brace Up Your Minds’? 


A Special Suggestion to the Secretary of 
Religious Education and Publication: 


You have a signal opportunity this month, for 
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yeptember brings the first call to our Church 
women to make enlarged gifts to the financial pro- 

am included in the Presbyterian Program of Pro- 

ess Of course you have read everything you have 
yen about this thrilling program, and you know 
that the Executive Committee you represent has 
pen given the privilege to call on the Church for 
at least $100,000 in Rally Day offerings. You know 
that the amount allotted in that financial goal for 
the entire five years is $500,000, so of course the goal 
for this first year is $100,000. 

There are other goals too, even more important 
than the money—ten percent increased attendance 
at Sunday school and the establishment of new 
diapels. You will help your church women under- 
sand these goals also, and encourage your church 
in every way possible to reach its proportionate 
share of those goals. 

If for some reason you have not read the Annual 
Report of your Committee, don’t let another day 
pass with that unread. It is extremely interesting, 


and has much information that will help you 
visualize the work. 

These are the high lights for you this month, 
but lest you forget other duties, reread your Hand- 
book and Calendar of Work, check items that come: 
this month, and set to work to make September 
1947 the most outstanding month in the Church 
year thus far. Of course, you carry a work that runs. 
throughout the year, but September is one of the 
months in which you can lift Religious Education 
to top place and give it an importance that it 
merits. 

We look to you to help to make every woman of 
your church aware of certain goals included in the 
Presbyterian Program of Progress. Visualize these: 
for your women; keep them before them; work dili- 
gently with your pastor, session, men of the church,. 
to have your church reach its goal in Rally Day 
gifts. And throughout the year may there be steady: 
approach made to the other goals set in this great 
Presbyterian Program of Progress. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1946—August 1, 1946........................ $239,937.71 


Receipts—April 1, 1947—August 1, 1947.......... 


Increase for four months........ 


275,429.20 


$ 35,491.49 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—August 1, 1946................. 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—August 1, 1947............. 


Decrease for four months....... 


$15,740.42 
.. 12,837.76 


Receipts—April 1, 1946—August 1, 1946......................... $44,852.53 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—August 1, 1947......................... 46,004.02 
EE RIE ee oe $ 1,151.49 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—August 1, 1946.................. $91,088.73, 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—August 1, 1947.................. 


Decrease for four months...... 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


88,655.37 


sabe wean kk cmerebits ATR eye $ 2,433.36 






























Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bibanga, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Holladay, Miss Virginia 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
“tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 





_ — 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence : 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
“Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wilson, Mr. Robert H. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge) 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 
«Address: care Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil, LEOPOLDVILLE, Congo Belge) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
tLiddell, Miss Lucile 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULJU, Congo Belge) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
Loring, Miss Roseva 
+McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
¢Zogheib, Miss Elizabeth 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge) 
*Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
#Crane, Rev. C. L. 
King, Dr. Robert R. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr. 
“Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
«Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge) 
tAnderson, Miss Louise S. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 


' Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., MBOI, 
Dépéche Spéciale, LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge) 

“Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia 8S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
<Address: A. P. C. M., Moma, LUISA, 
Congo Belge) 


McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
“Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
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Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge) 

Fisch, Miss Clara 

Hancock, Miss Bessie (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 
Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: care Bureau Des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 


Moore, Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
Pitts, Miss Pauline (R.N.) 


—_—o— 


+ 
Brazil 
EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
*Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 


Formiga Station, 1938 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. F. S., Jr. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, Miss Bernice 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pori, Brazil) 

Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Foster, Miss Edith 
Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Araguacu Station, 1943 
(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Araguacu, 
Sorocabana, E. de Séo Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 

*Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


Rio de Janeiro 
(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A, 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
+Stears, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

Brazil) 
*Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard 
Boyce, Miss Lina 
*Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Fortaleza 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 
ra, Brazil) 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Uberlandia Station, 1932 
(Address: Caixa No. 36, Uberlandia, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Heindel, Miss Miriam J. 

Parks, Rev. and Mrs. John G., Jr. 
Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


€armo do Paranahyba 


(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, Minas, 
Brazil) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Downing, Miss Dorothy Dell 
*Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
*Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goyaz, 
Brazil) 

Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


—o-—— 


China 


MID-CHINA MISSION 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander 8S. 
Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 





Gifu Sta 






(Address: 

stsnan, Miss Eli 

eee 

Soochow Station, 1872 age a 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, Chip Kat and 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) - | 
Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P Marugame 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby : (address: Mal 
Tsinanfu Station, 1930 rel, Miss Suse 

, Le } 

(Address: Tsinanfu, Sung, China) lin, Mis 2 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. Toyohashi 
(Address: To} 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION 


jure, Rev. and 3 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 


(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, Chi Tokushime 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. (Address: Tol 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) gyliand, Miss R 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth jgnpkin, Miss Ei 


Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. Vg - 

*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. Ko 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 




















Worth, Miss Ruth KOREA 

y itional 

ai Taichow Station, 1908 ide a Post: 
ress: Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chi ; 

maa Chonje 

*Farr, Miss Grace (Address: c 

Fraser, Miss Gussie ih MG. Comy 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) Gweof Pa, 


Mizell, Miss Marguerite 


*Price, Mrs. Robt. B. foyer, Rev. and 
fiataine, Miss L 

Haichow Station, 1908 liston, Rev. and 

(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China bord, Rev. 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. ~ 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 

Suchowfu Station, 1896 : 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China - talons 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. saeco wo 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 4 
McFadyen, Mrs. A. A. addr 

*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee _ laters : 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. George Bird MMPS ure © 
Young, Miss Lois pei cents pe 
Tenghsien Station ee 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, Chin sb eat to K 

Hwaianfu Station, 1904 headdresses of 

letters to Br 


(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China! 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
Sutsien Station, 1893 
(Address: Sutsien Kiangsu, China) 





*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. GENERAL As 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. Stated Cle 
Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 Bank 
ank Bld 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] | 
Kiangsu, China) EXECUTIVE 
*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson HONS, 119 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. See 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Nashville 
*McCown, Miss Mary 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. Fulton, T 
Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers H. Kerr 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) retary; R 
Associated Boards for Christian date Secr 
Colleges in China urer, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. EXECUTIVE. 
ee 803 Hen 
Georgia: 
J a p an Executiv 
JAPAN MISSION Educatio 
Kobe Station, 1890 Millan, 
(Address: 3 Kumochicho, 1 Chome, BK. Te 
Fukiaiku, Kobe, Japan. 
No airmail service.) EXECUTIVE 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. CATION 
McIlwaine, Rev. and *Mrs. W. A. Buildi 
Nagoya Station, 1887 Mier 
(Address: Nagoya, Japan) m 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret , Tant, 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. urer; Ri 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. in Chi 
*Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. le 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVE SEPT: 









Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: Gifu, Japan) 
hnan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) 














872 
Miss Emma Eve 
Su, Chit Ss pe. and Mrs. 
J P, Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: Marugame, Japan) 
Miss Susan McD. 
ad bee Miss Leila G. 
China) Au ‘ 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: Toyohashi, Japan) 
manne ote, Rey. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
883 







Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address: Tokushima, Japan) 









N.) sykland, Miss Ruth 
aneth Fpkin, Miss Estelle 
ewis H —o— 
aR. Korea 
sia KOREA MISSION 
‘te additional information under 
08 Nie aa Postal Rates) 





, via Chi Chonju Station, 1896 


(Address: Civ. Missionary 







ex, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Hyver, Rev. and Mrs. KE. T. 
ontaine, Miss Lena ; 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
kiisord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 


inn, Miss Emily 








08 
u 











W.C. 





ih MG. Company, APO 6, Unit 3 
‘ue of PM, San Francisco, Calif.) 





Kunsan Station, 1896 
(Address: Civ. Missionary 
Care of 48th M.G. Company 
APO 6, Unit 3 
Care of PM, San Francisco, Calif.) 

*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. John E. 

Talmage, Mrs. J. V.N. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: Civ. Missionary 
Ha. & Ha. Det., 101st M.G. Group 
APO 6, Unit 2 
Care of PM, San Francisco, Calif.) 
*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 
Talmage, Rev. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Civ. Presby. Missionary 
Care of 30th T.C., T.R.G., APO 235 
Care of PM, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 

Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 


Sunchon Station, 1913 
(Address: Civ. Missionary 
Care of 30th T.R.G. Company 
APO 6, Unit 2 
Care of PM, San Francisco, Calif.) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
*Crane, Miss Janet 


Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 





Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
*Miller, Miss Louise 
*Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 
(Omit ‘Civ. Missionary” in addressing 
the Wilsons) 


—o—-. 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Cuanhtemocy Leandro Valle 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia Station, 1919 


Michoacan, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Myers, Mr. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn 
, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
{Sizer, Miss Octavia (R.N.) 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 

tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 





Taxco Station 


(Address: Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 





(Address: Sahatorio ‘‘La Luz’”’ Morelia 





Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 


*Beaty, Miss Lettie 


Morelos No. 114 


tLewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 


Morelos No. 3 


Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico) 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
F. Carrillo Puerto No. 46 
McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 
Abasolo No. 18 


Mexico City 
(Address: Mexico City, D.F., Mexico) 


Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Oriente 53, No. 298 
Villa de Cortes 


Teloloapan 


(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


Toluca 


(Address: Matamoros 29, Toluca, 
Mexico) 


Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Palacios, Texas 
(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 






















Guide. 


ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 
United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China 
and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local post office. 


For Mexico, address to station direct. | 

For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
















PARCEL POST 

















Agencies of the Church 


Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; Rev. O. G. 
Henry, Director. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 410 
Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: 
Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. William H. Hopper, 
D.D., Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE ON WoMAN’s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary; Mrs. 
W. Murdoch MacLeod, Assistant Sec- 
retary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE ON STEWARDSHIP, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. J. G. 
Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; Deedie-May 
Austin, Director of Presbyterian News 
Service. 


CoMMITTEE ON NEGRO Work, 36 Hunter 
Street, SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Alex. R. Batchelor, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. O. 


96 
ind ‘On furlough. 
— . ‘Teacher of missionary children. 
Pinay tAssociate worker. 
tin A. POSTAL RATES 
letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
e Bird ie frst ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, 
fnetion of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa and China at the 
nieof 25 cents per half ounce. Only letters via regular mail may be sent to Japan. 
Korea: Any mail sent to missionaries in Korea should be sent to the addresses 
Chi gven above. No mail should be sent to the old Korean addresses, and nothing 
ig, UbID i be sent to Koreans through the missionaries. Interested persons can secure 
4 leaddresses of Koreans from the missionaries. 
1, Chinal letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
China) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
. Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 Liberty 
——F Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 
Iuecurive COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MIs- 
sioNS, 1183—16th Ave., South, Box 330, 
H. Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
or H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., Educational Sec- 
a retary; Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, Candi- 
istian date Secretary ; Curry B. Hearn, Treas- 
11, N. urer, 
J. ixecurive COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS, 
803 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia: Rev. Claude H. Pritchard, D.D., 
Executive Secretary; Rev. S. B. Lapsley, 
Educational Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
| Millan, D.D., General Secretary; Rev. 
‘home, BK. Tenney, D.D., Treasurer. 
- tecunve ComMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
A. “TION AND PUBLICATION, Presbyterian 
Building, 6-8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, 
1) Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Edward D. 
a Grant, Executive Secretary and Treas- 


‘ 
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wer; Rev. John L. Fairly, D.D., Editor 
" Chief. Southwestern Branch: 1814 


Box 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. 
John H. Marion, Jr., D.D., Director. 


~ 


COMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM, 973 Peachtree 
Battle Ave., NW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Rev. H. H. Thompson, D.D., Director. 


Rapio CoMMITTEE, 36 Hunter St., SW 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alex 
ander, D.D., Director. 

War RELIEF COMMITTEE: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Roy LeCraw, Campaign Director, P. O. 
Box 1433, Atlanta 1, Georgia; Rev. E. C. 
Scott, Treasurer, 1120 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. | 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
Lay Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond 22, Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade 
DuBose, D.D., President. | 

TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INC., Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: 
T. S. McPheeters, President; George M. 
Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 

DEFENSE SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 410 Atlantic 
Life Bldg., Richmond 19, Virginia: Ed- 
ward D. Grant, Treasurer. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


1819-1947 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Affiliated colleges of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences for men and for women on sepa- 
rate campuses. A co-ordinate plan of edu- 
cation under Christian influences. For 
catalogue and view book, address: 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-S 





“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 





















THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service 
in the local church and on mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses 
leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wape DuBose, President 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond 22, Virginia 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet 
current needs and retain the values of a lib- 
eral education that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


Reservations for September 1948 now being received. 
Write for catalogue and information. 








1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1947 
Sherman, Texas 


“Strong, liberally endowed, aggressive, well-patronized colleges 
make a strong, intelligent, aggressive denomination.” 


—Dr. Henry Louis SmirTH. 


Austin College, a coeducational Liberal Arts college, is dedicated 
to the task of making such a denomination. 


For information write to 


W. B. Guerrant, President 


BELHAVEN 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Possessing: Attractive Campus 


Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


Stressing: Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For catalogue write: 
G. T. Gmiespir, President 























SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association. 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Long session opens September 18 
Reservations now being received 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Founded in 1856 
Statesville, North Carolina 
A Coeducational Institution—Distinctive in Christian Ideals 
Outstanding departments in music and business 
Fully accredited academic work for first two years of college 


Approved for training veterans under Public Law 16 and 
Public Law 346 (GI Bill) 


Reasonable costs 


For catalogue write: 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Combining culture and scholarship with Christian 
faith. A standard accredited four-year college for 
women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 


_ Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (three years) 


Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for 
both boys and girls. Provision will be made for 
GI boys. A strong faculty. 
For information write: 
A. L. JACKSON, President 








The Presbyterian Church has always stood for 
high standards of education. These colleges offer 
educational opportunities under Christian influ- 
ence to young people. Each college gladly re- 
sponds to inquiries from parents, young people, 
and others. 











RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 
Fully accredited senior high school 
Christian influences 
Moderate rates—Work opportunities 
Scholarship aid 
GEORGE C. BELLINGRATH, President 
































































































The CHRISTIAN OBSERVER is the most widely read 


Presbyterian newspaper in America 


Church Paper Week- October 12-19 


Subscribe for 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER 


$3.00 a Year Louisville, Ky. 


The General Assembly which met in Knoxville adopted the following resolution: “The 
Gencral Assembly . . . earnestly calls upon all those who are active in the life of the 
Church—pastors, church officers, Auxiliary officers, and those taking part in the Sunday 
school and other church work—to do all they can to persuade every family in the 
congregation to subscribe for and read a Church paper.” 














§ 500,000 WITHIN FIVE YEARS 
IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


This investment will enlarge and expand the Business and 


Religious Education facilities of our Presbyterian Church Bij. 


to meet the growing demands of your congregation. 


* You can help build a better 


tomorrow if you will... 


MAKE THE 


OFFERING the largest 


your church has ever contributed 














1947 RALLY DAY] 


